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FOREWORD • - x - 

A yeg* ago at the NCACES Conference in Minneapolis, Garry Walz stopped 
Tom Elnrfore and me, saying that he was excited with the kinds of action he saw in 
ACES /nd wanted an opportunity to talk with us. The enduing luficheon meeting was 
ttje^byfeginning^of stimulating discussions that led to collaborative efforts between 
ERIC/CAPS and ACES. We talked about the futyre of counseling and. the impact of 
technology on the profession. With the kind of visioning that we were doing, it 
occurred to me that EPCOT-Walt,Disney's vision of '*Ke world of tomorrows-would 
be the ideal location' for .a conference on this, subject. ' 

One thought led to another and, knowing that I would be on sabbatical; leave at 
/ the_Uiii^ 

to plan a conference on this topic r^ear* EPCOT. Tom and Garry we're equally 
.?^ c5ted * Wedec ided t0 meet again in January to pursue conference plans.and discuss 
^further do I laborative efforts. • . ' « 

Following the January meeting, it was decided that we, would strike while the 
iron was 'hot and hold, a conference in the Spring rather than inVthe Fall.' It was 
during this time that we- invited Cynthia Johnson, Director of the 'w.K. Kellogg 
Project LEARN, }o collaborate with us. She was enthusiastic about the conference 
and joined us. Thus it was that a creative effort was launched and we gave, life^o 
the Flagship Conference in EPCOT: The Experimental Prototype for the Counselor 
of Tomorrow. The thrust of the conference wgs to identify the impact of technology 
and advanced communication on the reshaping' of. counselor "education programs in' 
the next five years. ■""*' . 

The^plan^lng of the Flagship Conference" was exciting. .Our colleagues shared a 
degree of enthusiasm that gave us confidence that we were riding with a winner. 
Many people shared in the success of this conference. For all, it was a labor of 
love. Special thanks and appreciation are extended to the University of Florida's 
"Counselor Education faculty, secretarial staff, and graduate students for their help 
and Jsupportj, to the major .presenters and stimulus presenters'' for their provocative 
content} to participants In the conference for their positive energy and stimulating 
reaction} and to the collaborators in this venture, Dr. Garry Walz and Dr. Cynthia 
Johnson, for their input and support. ' • 
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In prefacing the closing assentation in the conference, Dr. Robert jb. Stripling 
stated that, "It perhaps has ndWen since the 1960s that a gathering of/ this signifi- 
cance has taken place." How moving it was to hear those ^wordsj The Flagship N 
Conference was an historic occasion, and it wasjalso gjfuturistic occasion; we have 
begun the process of envisioning a new stage in the development of the counseling 
profession. ' / 

This monograph, published for us by t'he ERIC/CAPS staff, can' give you a 
semblance of the conference and act as a.c'atalyst for your own thinking as we design 
our future. Join and share with us as this process continues with activities at ACES 
regional conferences, the 1984 AACD Convention in Houston, and other future 
collaborative efforts. * 

BobNejedlo 

— —t-^— — -~ ACES President 
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<> ' « INTRODUCTION 

• v • \ 

How can mere words, recapture the exciting new ideas, provocative discussions, 
and mind-stretching presentations that we experienced in May of this year at the 
ACES Flagship Conference at EPCOT, Disney World, Flbrida! /Conceived in discus- 
sions among Bob Nejedlo, Tom\Elmore, and Gorry Walz, ,the conference was shaped 
under the resourceful and creative direction of Bob Nejedlo into a unique experience 
for participants. With over 80 official registrants and a capable staff that included 
graduate students, attendance at times swelled to oyer 100 involved, turned-on 
confrerees. By incorporating the idfcas and stimulating the thinking of some of the 
best minds in the country, this conference succeeded in illustrating the best of what 
is, as well as what can be, in counselor education. 

The purpose of the conference was\to discuss the future of counselor education 
in the next five to ten^ears and to share ihnages of how we can^rdmote and enhance 
our profession. Thdoriglnal design called tpr invited presentations by professionals 
noted for their innovative approaches and significant work in areas of major impor- 
tance jjn counselor education. We also provided additional opportunities for any 
participant who desired to submit a paper on new concepts and practices that could 
buttress and enlarge on our learning and sharing. Thus, both presenters and partici- 
pants pooled, ideas and- resources, leading to a synergistic outcome far beyond our 
expectations. 

4 .i t ' 

Reaching a final consensus or preparing a neat summation of the Ideas and 
discusslQQs at the conference was never our Intent. Rather, we tried to free 
ourselves from traditional modes of thinking and operating, believing that by 
breaking loose from the shackles and constraints of conventional appr6aches we 
could envision a future that would Impact counseling preparation and practice for 
years to come. Bob Nejedlo saw the conference as a source of Inspiration for the 
ACES regional meetings In the Fall, and we agreed that ERIC/CAPS would assemble 
the papers of the presenters and other participants Into a publication In time for 
distribution at the regional conferences. In this way some of the Ideas and the 
excitement of the Flagship Conference could be shared with all ACES members and" 
assisMhem to futurize their planning and functioning 6s much as the conference 
itself did for those who were present. 



In -preparing this book, we have adopted a stance different from our usual* role 
as editors. Avoiding the typical blue-penciling and intense critique of style and 
content of each manuscript, we have tried to sharpen the message \\ the writers but 
in no way to affect their style or their message. As you read this document, you will 
note interesting differences, in writing style, conceptual approach, and mode of 
expression. This is intentional. Hopefully, each article captures the uniqueness of 
the writer and provides readers with a vicarious flavor of the excitement pervading, 
the conference. Whether you^ agree or disagree with a given article is not the issue/ 
We hope that some will 7, please you and some will disturb you enough that>you will 
fee! competed to react. But read them all. Like a potluck supper with many cooks 
supplying the feast, the meal is tastiest when you sample everything, savoring the 
familiar and trying out the new, returning for seconds to those items that are rpost 
stimulating to your palate. 

The book is divided into rather loosely classified sections. The first two papers 
provide an opportunity fot* the dynamic duo of ACES Presidents, Tom Elmore and Bob 
Nejedlo, to share the thinking tKat went into the transformation started so creatively 
by Tom and continued so effectively by Bob. The next flvcarticles deal with special 
perspectives. on. needed of potential change In counselor education such as research, 
health counseling, and the new field of state-qf-consciousness counseling. The next 
three papers cmphasizeequity and basic human rights, areas sometimes neglected In 
our present programs and In our planning for the future. We then move to the impact 
of technology on counselor education and practice, discussed from the perspective of 
ethical issues. Appropriately, the next three articles delve Into the future of 
guidance, a discussion of significant changes In society and their resyltant Impact on 
what counselors do, and the need for counselor renewal. The book concludes, with an 
overall statement by Dr. Robert Stripling thai Is both retrospective one! prospective 
In coverage and thought. 

Our overriding ajm Is for you to read, discuss, challenge* share* ond Image, The 
papers included In this book have been called stimulus papers for just that reason, 
,And If your learning enables you to alter your viewpoint or enhance your work In 
counselor educatioy fh even a small way, then this book will have served Its 
purpose. But whatever you do, enjoy! 

i 

Garry R. Walz and Libby Benjamin 



CREATIVE LEADERSHIP: THE CHALLENGE TO EFFECT CHANCE " 



Robert J. Nejedlo 



The key to achieving progress is to maintain a balance between order 
and change, preserving both through two complementary approaches: 
transforming leadership, which raises both leaders 'and members to 
higher levels of motivation and development; and creative leadership, L 
which creates a climate in which individuals can maximize their poten- / 
tial contributions to self and others. Eight attributes of the creative 
leader are cited, including flexibility, positive nurturance, and a 
willingness to share power. Our challenge is to effect change in 
counselor education programs and to, promote renewal opportunities for 
, practitioners that will move us farther along the road to excellence. 



"The art of progress is to preserve order amid change 

and to preserve change amid order." , 
(Alfred North Whitehead) 

Whitehead's statement offers a challenge to effect change. Change is a given 
in our rapid movement from an industrial society to a technological society; and In 
that rapid movement, it Is incumbent upon us as leaders to work toward a balancing 
of order and change in order to achieve progress. 

Today we are In the midst of a return to the basics after a period of open 
permissiveness In the late 60s and early 70s. The recent report on the status of 
education has an inherent danger of further maintaining the' "basics" philosophy 
because students' achievement levels are lower than desired. Are we once again 
involved In the swing of the pendulum in the educational process? Can we avoid a 
pendulum shift as wo enter the technological era? The key to achieving progress is 
to maintain a sense of balance between order and change, if we are to make artful 
progress in our technological era, It is crucial' that we Integrate and balance the 
strides In technology with strides In !m|>rovlng the human condition. 



Robert Nejedlo, Ph.D., Is the President of ACES. He Is Professor of Counselor 
Education and Director of the Counseling and Student Development Center at 
Northern Illinois University. 



Leadership has a responsibility in the furthering of such progress., We need to 
utilize effective means in achieving positive change and thereby making progress. 

An organizational construct that has the capability of ochievlng positive 
change is the network. In The Aquarian Conspiracy, Marilyn Ferguson (1980) speaks 
of the network as "the institution of our time, an open system, a dissipative structure 
so rjchly coherent that it is in constant flux poised for reordering, capable of endless 
transformation." She states further that networks arc "cooperative, not competi- 
tive. They ore true grass roots: self-generating, self -organ! zing, sometimes even 
self-destructing. They represent a process, a journey, not a frozen structure" 
(p. 213). 

The network holds the promise for achieving change and promoting a sense of 
balance and harmony. Indeed, as we envision a network, the geosphere at EPCOT or 
the logo of the ACES Network, we see in it the capdeity for inter-working, 
connectedness, fluidity, and balance. The network then becomes the vehicle to 
achieve progress. Afc leadership seeks to make artful progress, it behooves us to 
utilize the network. Use of the network will achieve a sense of balance that will 
preserve order amid change while allowing for the integration of meaningful 
movement and change into the structure*, thus preserving change amid order. 

How can we achieve the desired balance between order and change? Two 
complementary approaches are suggested* transforming leadership and creative 
leadership. Transforming leadership occurs when one or more persons engage with 
others In such a way that leadership and membership raise one another to higher 
levels of motivation and human development. Transforming leadership is dynamic in 
the sense that It raises the level of human conduct and ethical aspiration of both 
leader and member, thus transforming both. Members feel "elevated" by It and often 
become more active, thereby creating a new cadre of leaders. This is happening 
w*Ithln the Association for Counselor Uducafion and Supervision* 

The second approach for achieving balance In order and change is through 
crcbtlve leadership. Robert S. Bailey at the Center for Creative Leadership In 
Greensboro, North Carolina, has defined a creative leader m follows* 

A creative leader is one who recognizes the potential in people and 
strives to establish and maintain a climate where individuals may 
develop and maximize their contributions. Within this creative 
. environment^ they involve others in the process of identifying and 



. .• . ' , - •* ( ■ . • • 

pursuing meaningful goals thdt bring both short-term and long-term 
benefits to all. (Bajley, 1 1980) ' * * ' 

'•» . . • • : • .-. • -<'. -•. . 

We as' counselors recognize what it means to develop" potential ; in- people." We are 
i experts in that. That is our profession. We need to look -for those positive dimensions 
^ Qf the individuals' personalities and further that potential by accentuating the posi- 
tive. • } ^ .*.''. ,'•*'•' •' ' 

L want to tell you a story of my fifst day in school that I will never .forget. . I 
wasvfive years ,0,1a" arid entering kindergarten for the last two weeks of the school 
term. My> only memory of that day is watching an eighth-grade boy, wht>* apparently 
had done something wrong, hold out his hand. With the sharp end of a ruler, my male 
teacher hit the boy's fingers over and over and over. Observing this with horror, I 
said to myself, "I have to be good in this place." Do you know what that taught me? 
It taught me to follow the Golden Rule, to take directions from others, to please 
others. - The experience shaped my behavior. It controlled me. It taught me to do 
what others wanted me to do, and I learned well! But, I didn't develop my self as 
much as I would have if I'd had the chance to develop my assets With a wise, 
encouraging, sharing, creative leadef. ' 

THE CREATIVE LEADER 

What should a creative leader be? Here are eight leader attributes of the new 
social character posited by Michael Maccoby (1 981). Maccoby says that: 

1. Leaders ar^B caring, respectful, and responsible. 

2. Leaders are flexible about people and organizational structure. 
>. 3. Leader^ are willing to share power. \ 

4. Leaders are self-aware, conscious of ^weaknesses and strengths. 

5. Leaders are concerned with developing selves as well as others. 

6. Leaders are aware of their feminine nurturing attributes. 

'7. Leaders are.fcutraged by wasted human potential that grinds people down. 
8. Leaders are unafraid of emotion and strive for disciplined subjectivity. 
The creative leader then needs to establish and maintain a climate in which 
individuals may develop and maximize their contributions. As ACES president, Tom 



Elmore's involving ACES in creative opportunities is an example of such 'a climate 
This year we will concentrate on priorities, directions, and continuity. The resultin< 
efforts and work will stimulate meaningful, purposeful activity that, if properly 
channeled, can move our organization in desirecTdirections.* Use of the elements in 
creative leadership can bring about this change. * 

The leadership ^of the future must learn to live with uncertainty, risk and 

■I surpri5e. To minimize and make the best of uncertainty, risk and surprise, effective 
ileaders of the future will need to build coalitions, inflOencejoth^rs skillfully, and 
solve problems consensual ly. Warren Bennis ( 1 976),. in^yrr^gooi oTfe 0 Unconscious ' 
Conspiracy: Why Lieaders Can't Lead, chides^the use of blue ribbon task forces or 

\ comrfvittees. He w/ites, "Nothing insur^fhe status quo so much as putting the best 
minds and best talents on these task forces, for their reports continue to get better 
os our problems get wor$e" (p. 33). We are living in a different world today. Blue 

f ribbon committees created to insure t^je status quo are characteristic of second wave 
thinking. • 

Thomas Peters- and, Robert Waterman, Jr. recently published their study of the 

§>ten most successful companies. Their book is titled In Search of Excellence: Cessons - 
i | v : : 1 : : : — 

from America's Best-Run Companies. Their thesis is that the emphasis today is on 

excellence, and excellence is achieved by concentrating on the nee^^f the; 
consumer. The consumer makes up the organizational culture. According to Peters 
and Waterman, "organizational culture 1 ? may be the best buzzword for, the 80s. 
Indeed, Bob Noyce 1 , Intell's Vice Chairman, has said, "The thing we've been concen- 
trating on recently^ is the culture." Ray Ash from AM International stated, "We 
diagnosed our problems as cultural problems" (Peters & Waterman, 1 982, p. 97q). 

So it is that in the education of tomorrow's counselor we need to understand 
! \ ■ . , 

the cultures of our consumers while we assist in the development of their potential. 

The preparation of \ v tomorrow's counselors means that- counselor educators^ 

supervisors, and administrators must understand the cultural characteristics \n 

\ society's third and fourth waves.: 
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m Our purpose is to share together and learn about; the impact 9f technology 
•(third wave) and advanced communiccrtion (fourth wave) on the preparation j of 
/ tomorrow^ counselors,: It is our Responsibility as a professional organization j to 
develop a curriculunj tbat will adequately prepare tomorrow's counselors. It is also 
our 'responsibility to provide, opportunities. for professional renewal. It is for these 
i two major' reasons that the Flagship' Conference- was designed. Through the creative 
leadership process we will (a) design a curriculum guide 4 which will enhance our 
professional standards in counselor preparation and (lj>) develop a plan^for counselor 
renewal. \ 0 

This,Flagship Conference is tbe beginning, We,(|re "setting sail 11 here near the 
EPCOT Center, the epitome of vision and future. As a spin-off from this 
conference, we will conduct satellite workshops in tne five ACES regions this Fall 
and again elicit mote input for our tb'sk. Jhen in less than a year, at the AACD. 
Convention in Houston, we will hq^e a training session in the use of the product. 
This is an ambitious task precipitated by our colleagues 1 desires during the past Fall 
regional conferences; indeed, it is a challenge. to effect change. 

John Gardner says, "The best kept secret in America is the need of people to 
believe in and dedicate themselves to purposes that are worthy and that are bigger 
than they are" (Bennis, 1976, p. 1 74). Our purpose is to prepare individuals to counsel 
others in order that they might achieve, their potential. There is no purpose more 
noble. You are invited to challenge yourself and stimulate your colleagues to effect 
the kind of change that will move us forward in the development of society's poten- 
tial. . ^ 

Together we are asking for a commitment and will share in the journey of 
movement toward new vistas in the realization of our dreams and each person's 
* potential. . 
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THjE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES: \ . ^ " '* 
TRANSFORMATIONS OF COUNSELOR EDUCATION AND SUPERVISION 

Thomas Elmore 



We in counselor education and supervision are facing a crisis of the 
spirit and of the will. We can convert this crisis into an opportunity to 
develop our owp vision, a unified conception of what counseling is and 
what our mission should be. In the past, the major influences^ coun- 
seling pra<jt?ce have reflected a mechAnistic, materialistic concept of 
reality. Later the counseling profession developed a more 
holistic/developmental approach, influenced by self-concept, individual 
quest for meaning, and the expression of personal values. This trans- 
formation, however, has not be6n complete. We in counselor education 
• and supervision need to manifest in our lives, and in our programs and 
procedures, d major paradigm shift that incorporates not a fixed 
identity but a basic concern with the development of human conscious- 
ness, wherein high technology 1 is an extension of the human mind 
serving humanity ih a cpmpassionate manner. 



The Emperor had a creepy feeling down his spine, because it began to 
dawn on him that the people were right. (Hans Christian Andersen, 
1 938) 



Hans Christian Andersen tells the tale an Emperor who was so exceedingly 
/ fond of fine new clothes that he spent nearly all his money on being elaborately 
dressed. In fact, he/had different robes for every hour of the day. "He took little 
interest in affairs of state or public appearances except to show off his new 
clothes. One day two swindlers, di^guisjed as weavers^ came to the city and sold him 
* a bill of goods, claiming that they cck!| Id weave clothes for him out of the most 
magnificent fabric that one could imagine. Not only were the colors and patterns 
unusually beautiful, the material had the extraordinary quality of being Invisible to 



Thomas Elmore, Ph.D., is Prpfessor of Counselor Education at Wake Forest 
University, and past-president of ACES. 
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anyone who either ( { l ) was unfit for his office or position, or (2) was a fool and impos- 
sibly stupid. . * . 

"What d great idea!" thought the Emperor. "With clothes like these JMI be able 
to find out which people in my kingdom are not,fit for their jobs and distinguish the 
wise men from the fools." (As you can see, this may have been the real beginriings o/ 
the vocational assessment and intelligence testjng movements, even preceding E.K. 
Strong and Alfred Binet!) 

Subsequently, the Emperor sent some officials to see how the weavers were 
coming along in making the new clothes; and the officials, Unable to see anything but 
not wanting to lose their positions, reported to the Emperor that the clothes were 
sifnply gorgeous. Thfen when the Emperor tried on the clothes, he was astounded to 
find that he couldn't see them; but of course, he thought, he couldn't \6t on for fear 
of being found unfit to be Emperor— or of being thought a fool. 

Soon the day came for a big parade in which the Emperor was to show off his 
non-existent new clothes. The citizens, naturally, couldn't see any clothes at all, but 
not wanting to risk losing their jobs or being considered stupid, they shouted, "How 
beautiful are, the Emperor's new clothes! What a splendid train! What a perfect fit!" 

All went well until a little child saw the Emperor's nakedness and shouted out, 
"He has nothing on!" The people then all began td Shout "He has nothing on!" With- 
out prior knowledge or second-hand information, and by relying on his own experien- 
tial perception, the young child saw clearly and knew. 

Perhaps upon these few threads of evidence lies a story for all of us, in both 
counselor education and supervision. 

COUNSELOR EDUCATION 

During much of our history in counselor education, we have been concerned 
with what is fashionable. At times, as it were, we have worn many kinds of garments 
as we developed a wardrobe of different theories aQd techniques of guidance and 
counseling. We have also shown concern for producing quality cloth by setting 
standards for the preparation and credentialing/of counseling. In so many ways, I 
believe, we have used fine fabric. 



But recently, tffe Have sometimes tipp'eared to be all dressed up with no place to 
> go, or with npt so many places to go. Part of this may be because the social climate 
has changed and our clothes are out of season. Or perhaps the economy has left us 

wJthoOt the wherewithal to purchase or sell new gpdds, show our wares, or Renovate 

~- • r , it' 1 , 

our stores. Maybe current fashions are changing s?> rapidly that it's becoming more 

* -v /, 

and more difficult to predict the market. All of these statements arj£ probably' 
true. But our basic problem, I believe, is more akin to that of* Andersen 1 ^ femperor— 
we may either have been deceived, or have deceived otffselves, into belle/ving thafwe 
see our role and mission clearly when, if we trusted our own eyes, we ufould see our 
nak£dnjess. Perhaps our problem in counselor education and superv^iopjias been 
greater than that of the other citizens in 'the counseling kingdorti 9 r; 6^^^s 
"Emperors" (so to speak) of the profession we have further to fall. Or/because we 
are, supposed to be smart, we may now suspect that we are not as wise as we once 
thought„and are afraid of being found out. 

We are the leaders An the kingdom of counseling, holding power as counselor 
educators over who will be allowed into the kingdom and^who will be prepared for 
full citizenship, and having control as supervisors over the daily lives of counselors 
who toil in the community. & 

But; r now there is a crisis in the kingdom, and we cannot pretend that we are 
properly clothed. Outwardly,* economic depression has taken its toll. Many 
.counselors have lost their positions regardless of their competence. Many counselor 
education programs have been closed down, faced cut-backs, or been absorbe4 in 
other departments and essentially lost their identity. Witness the danger at The 
.University of Michigan, or in Kentucky, where many supervisors have been riffed 
from theRbpositions.j Inwardly, we have not agreed on a unified conception of what 
counseling^ or what our mission should be. We seem to have lost some of our 
idealism apa motivation to search for the Holy Grail. 

The real crisis* however, is of the will and of the spirit. We can convert this 
crisis into an opportunity; or because of stubborn pride and insecurity, we can go on 
pretending like the Emperor and his people that everything is all right. 

From the experience we have gained in the relatively sl&rt hist^ryj of 
counseling and other helping professions through different theories and techniques, 
we have discovered certain principles of human nature, personality, and behavior 



which, If carried out, could transf^r^^bcloty. However, I sense that we have fallen 

victim to several deceptive weoyef^* 

We may ha/e los/ faith ■pMfoorst lyes and come toVely oof the opinions of 
, 0!' / >M\y ' " . . 

others. In so doing//we*may fcflWe abdicated our own vision and, like the Emperor, 
f .//'. * >'* f r ^ 

have let ourscHve^b^on^ by self-saving materialistic weavers Who are 

dominated^ a g^pflt iViciftj^j^ /"(In Anclers^cn^s-Trirory , the weavers were highly paid for 

rk on<j^^n rewar^e/J with a decoration entitled "Knight of the 



their decpptlv 
Loom,") 7 



the 



jreatest problem in counselor education and supervision is 
ilther deyeloped our own vision) not trusted it, and not claimed 
j* of /fear mat we might endanger our programs or our posi- 
' ; %'>^^ be lleyed In and acted on our own vision. We 

risks and may have operated more out of fear than out 

;n we lose faith in ourselves or faith in others, faith in the essential good- 



(less^ft^ rlghtness of all things, we lose our vision. * 



M-y.M'^'foith is seeing. Faith is perception. If you don't expect to see a miracle, you 



:^ 3 v/- Wci^bsee one. If you don't believe and expect that human transformation can occur 
q consequence of the presence of the esseptl^l elements of transformation, it 

^%ff[ simply won't happen. Miracles are in the natural order and they become visible only 
to the believer and doer.* Actually, every person has faitktfSrffd every person lives by 
faith. The only question is what that fdith is. By definition, faith does not mean 
certainty, it always means doubt. - 

-The critical thing I want to say Here is that when we become fully conscious of 
our faith, when we claim or own our vision or] perception, we then live the rest of our 
lives in doubt and uncertainty and humility. It is this doubt that compels us to keep 
on looking, see in new and different ways, and to be open to different points of 
view. Fqith doesn't bring security; it brings doubt and disturbance and quest. Faith 
is a/isk. Jt is betting your life that what you see is" right, while at the same time 
being open to re-vision. It is not being so prideful or fearful that you 8 will appear 
incompetent or stupid if you see something different. \ 

This then is the paradox of human experience that is necessary for human 
transformation and thus for the transformation of counselor education and supervi- 
sion to occur. 4 cJ 
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As Matllyn'Ferguson, (1980) wy3,Mhe key to transformation Is to experience a 
paradigm shift. That Is to say, for transformation to occur, we must literally "lose 
our minds" to find ourselves. That's yvhat happened with the candid little child In the 
story. Out of Innocence and trusting personal perception, the child shouted that the 
Emperor wasn't wearing a^T clothes. Wfiereupon the onlookers transformed their 
vision and exclaimed the same. 

The major paradigm srfif^ needed today in counselor education and supervision, 
and in our society at large, Is to change our perception of human beings as units of 
production, to persons. The purpose of counselor education and supervislQp Is not to 
produce highly skilled, efficient, productive rnachlne-like helpers, but to provide the 
opportunity for counselors In trainingfond working counselors to become more fully 
human. 4 

In a landmark book The Turning Point, physicist Fritjof Capra (1 982) makes the 
point that a massive shift in the perception of reality Is now underway, from a tradi- 
tional reductionists woi(jd view to an ecological, holistic systems paradigm. The 
mechanistic or Cartesian wtorld view, based on the philosophy , of Descartes, held that 
the material Oniverse Is a machine and that nature works according to mechanical 
. laWs. He believed that although human beings are inhabited by a rational soul, they 
are simply machines who can be analyzed in terms of their parts. Descartes 1 
approach to knowledge was analytical, breaking up thoughts and problems into pieces 
and arranging x them in a logical order. The Caftesian method has proven extremely 
useful in the development of scientific theories and complex technological projects. 
However, it has also led to a fragmentation in thinking, a belief that human beings 
can be understood by reducing them to their constituent parts. For instance, within 
the biomedical model, the human body is seen as a machine and disease as a malfunc- 
tion of biological mechanisms. The physician's role is to correct that malfunctioning 
of q specific mechanism or particular organ or tissue by either physical or chemical 
treatment. Medical specialties have emerged from this reductionist approach to the 
point where many doctors no longer view illness as a disturbance of the whole 
organism. 

The medical model has predominated in the profession of psychiatry. Modern 
psychiatry has bee\i built largely oh a biomedical definition of disease according, to 
which diseases are well-defined entities that involve structural changes at the 



cellular level and hav? unique causal roots* The treatment of choice, drawn from the 
arsenal of .medical .technology, has been medical "bulletV^alrned at controlling the 
symptoms vof mental disorders, but which fall to cfCre It. The focus has been on 
mental illness rather than mental wellness or wholeness and what constitutes healing. 

Two major forces Influencing present Counseling practice which reflect a 
mechanistic, materialistic concept of reality, Including human beings, are psycho- 
analysis and classical behaviorism, both characterized by notions of dominance and 
control of elemental parts, Both are built on hard scientific concepts from classical 
physics which have proven to be valuable In deojjag with (physical reaUty but which 
are inadequate formulations for a counselor education of the future. Ironically, some 
professionals have religiously odhered to these approaches in the Interest of 
maintaining, the view of the profession as a science, while modern physics has moved 
to a holistic/systems paradigm in the philosophy and practice of science. 

Closer to the historical roots of many counselors may be vocational guidance 
and school cpunseling. The counseling profession has evolved from early vocational 
guidance approaches based on trait-factor personality theories. Frank Parsons, 
considered by many to be' the father of the vocational guidance movement, believed 
that vocational counseling consisted of "true" reasoning atjout the relationship 
between knowledge of the person and knowledge of the world of worK. 

The predominant emphasis in vocational guidance ^ver the years has been to 
match personal traits with work requirements (Williamson, 1965). Later, the profes- 
sion of 'counseling embraced a more holistic/developmental approach, in which voca- 
tional choice was seen to be influenced by self-concept, individual quest for meaning, 
and the expression of one's values or choice of lifestyle. 

However, that shift from a Cartesian, mechanistic model to a more holistic 
model based on values and meaning, I contend, has*not been complete. While more 
attention has been given to the whole person, the lingering notion sometimes persists 
that the worker should fit the work place. It is as if life should be in the service of 
work rather than work being in the service of life. Vocational counseling in its 
deepest form (and this is true of alf counseling, I believe) is concerned with the quest 
for meaning and value. Beyond the practical necessity of working to make a living is 
the necessity of working to make a life. Vocational decision making is an ongoing 
process, and in a conceptualization of counseling, the search is for resolutions, not 
solutions. 



As demonstrated hart? If) this < Flagship Conference, modern technology can be 
applied to vocational guidance In extremely useful ways. C^mpi^/cr* cqn **ore omi 
retrieve occupational Information, thus taking away drudgery and enabling person* to 
keep abreast of the rapidly changing occupational structure. In the future high 

0 

technology, Including the use of home microcomputers, will help person* gain Instant, 
relatively up-to-date information In an even more convenient and efficient manner; 
Persons can be freed to be persons and not machines. The ever present danger with 
technology, however, is that, it may not be connected with matters of the sptllt and 
the heart." The greatest danger Is that technology might become disembodied <r»d 
there might be more of a tendency »to adapt persons to high technology than high 
technology to persons. 

A 

In the last analysis, the turning point of vocational counseling will take place 
when vocational counseling Is concerned centrally with the humanization of voca- 
tional choloe and work* It will happen when there is a full realization that, in 
Copra's terms, "a living organism is a self-organizing system, which means that Its 
order in structure and function is not imposed by the environment but is established 
by the system itself' (Copra, 1982, p. 269). Moreover, this theory of self -organiza- 
tion also Includes self-transcendence. 

The term vocation comes from the Latin word "vocation meaning a calling. 
This calling is not a summons from without but a cry from within a person' who is 
undergoing intensive transformative processes. As Marilyn Ferguson (1980) has 
noted, in the new vocational pdrodigm, work is a vehicle for transformation. "In 
responding to vocation— the call, the. summons af that which needs doing— we create 
and discover meaning, unique to each of us and always changing" (p. 342). Further, 
rather than finding meaning by working, "the individual with a vocation...finds a 
mspningful work. A vocation is not a job. It is an ongoing transformative relation- 
ship" (p. 343). A society's consciousness, says Ferguson, should be the context for its 
work, and technology should be only the content of wark, the tools that create 
products and services which people value. 

For many years, counselor education programs were concerned mainly with 
training vocational guidance counselors for schools. More recently, counselor educa- 
tion has become more varied and more holistic. Something like that, I believe, is 
happening with regard to applying the computer to counseling which, in its early 
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phases, U being used mast often In the tangible areas of career choice ami academic 
decision rooking, Thls t I believe, will lx? only iKo # i r *t stage* In opplyirwj high tech* 
oology to counting. 

In the future, in ways not even dreamed of by n>o*t of us, professional 
counseling will be able to use modern technology to advance the mind or*J spirit of 
human beings, help them attain higher levels of consciousness, enable them to 
perceive reality in more varied and rich ways, extend their minds In an unfathomable 
manner, and facilitate their transformation at a deep and fundamental level* The 
Industrial Revolution amplified and emancipated muscle power with machinery that 
could perform superhuman feats tirelessly. Likewise, the Computer Revolution will 
amplify and emancipate the human brain (Evans, 1979). \J t is expected that 
computers and Ultra-Intelligent Mochines (UIM's) will be developed which can serve 
as sounding-boards and confidants in counseling. Current experiments with 
computer-interviewing suggest that persons can strike up surprising rapport with 
computers, even in sensitive psycho sexual and emotional areas. Computers will be 
developed which can respond to every nuance of a client's voice, patterns of speech, 
hesitancies, and even facial expressions. For reasons of practicality, economy, and 
efficiency, counseling education would do well to embrace the use of technology in 
academic and career decision making. However, in so doing, it must not lose sight of 
the foct that technology should not be used to regiment students in a mechanistic 
way, treating them as units of production. Rather, counselor education programs and 
supervision will need to be transformed into a holistic parodigm. 

In order 'for this to happen, we must manifest in our personal lives and in our 
programs and procedures the certain vital elements of transformation graphically 
outlined in the fojlowingxtable. * 

Parodigm shift. We as individuals and the counseling profession itself need to 
alter our frames of reference, rotate our axes, recooceptualize our mission, and 
reorganize our procedures to accommodate high technology adeptly. Ours is not a 
fixed identity. We will need to ask new questions or reframe old questions in a 
broader context. Fundamentally, we need to address basic concerps having to do 
with the development of human consciousness and its facilitation in practical and 



CUHfNTS OF TRANSFORMATION 



PARAPtffi 


Y <>■'■ ■ww""««w^w^r*i!!>ragB^ -^r-W!r-r«gwr-. 

DIVERSIFICATION 


NETWORKING 


Reformulation 
Reeonceptual 1- 

Reorganization 


Exploration 
Experimentation 
Expanslveness 
Openness 
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Continuity 
Community 
Connectedness 
Conspiracy 
s M Breathing 

together '* 


RE-VISIONING 


REVITAL I2AT ION 


•CLAIMING OWNERSHIP 


Attention 
Awakening 
Awareness 
Reflecting 

\ 
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Energizing 
Empowerment 
Assertiveness 
Action 


Invitation 

Inclusion 

Involvement 
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LOVE 


RESPONSIBILITY 


GROWTH 


Caring 
Compassion 

Valuing 


Response-ability 
Participation 
Lornm uDen t 


Nurturance 
Cultivation 
Preparation 
Development 


MISSION 


• TRANCENDENCE 


INTIMACY 


Faith 
Belief 
Affirmation 
Lnrectionan ty 

• 


Aspiration 
Expectation 
£xcel-lence 
Truth-fullness 


Identity 
Interdependence 
Integration 
Wholeness 
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huH**te wOy*, flu* r*se«h to Involve a shift from «| fnet;honUf ic, fetk* tiiMlUtitf 

framework to q hatUtle/iystetm approach to lift* qmj tamon being* wherein hlijh 
technology a* an extension of the hurndn mind exist* always to *erve humanity in a 
compassionate manner . 

In order to develop a better of being "In place," t**| to experience q 

, tu>rrvaconiifi9 l H we need to become more conscious $f our €on$£{auiFVfS*s a**i of its 
fundamental relationship to universal consciousness of which oil things are apart. 

Diversification. Reality is multidimensional and oil of nature U marked by 
diversity. Counselor educators and supervisors must overcame Inflexibility arnj 
provincialism to accommodate o diverse, extended family. We need to explore and 
experiment to prepare counselors for work. In multiple setting^ with 0 variety of 
client). We will need to be open to choree ornJ innovation injjk high-tech age. We. 
will need to welcome and value dif ferences.. Only If there arj^Bf ferences con there 
be community, b**cause community is built on acceptance of ■ (k**Y* ^ot tolerance 
of conformity. * '^fc 

Counselor education programs will need to hove a flexible curriculum, with 
individualized learning opportunities appropriate to the learner; supervisors will need 
to grant counselors the freedom for self-expression and creativity. 

Networking. In the midst of an unprecedented rate of change and the informa- 
tion explosion, the counseling profession needs to create a family atmosphere— on 
interpersonal climate of persons who share resources, responsibilities, values and 
goals and who have commitment to one another oyer time. We need to build a 
climate of continuity and a spirit of community wherein we "conspire" or breathe 1 
together." We need to "connect" to other helping professions, become 
interdisciplinary, extend counselor education beyond university walls, and create 

more articulation with practitioners and supervisors. Knowledge about high 

< 

technology needs to be shared and giyen away to each other, not hoarded for private 
gain, power, or undue profit. 

Re-Vlsioning. To see correctly we need to rely on our own eyes and not merely 
conform to the vision of others; and certainly we should not leave matters involving ^ 
values and fundamental life choices to the eyes of computers. We can extend our 
vision by the use of appropriate technology. However, computers can never dream 
our dreams; and for all the knowledge they can store and know about, they cannot 
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"know" in an existential sense. We must realize that we see through our eyes and not 
with them. In reality we see with, our inner eye. In counselor education and supervi^ 
sion we need to see more. clearly our mission. We need to envision counseling within 
the context of a larger purpose in the universe. 

Revitalization. I am excited about the brave new world into which we are 
moving. Everything that is is in a state of becoming, and the road we travel will 
sometimes be uncertain ,and difficult. As high technology provides us with more 
freedom from drudgery, it will also leave us with more responsibility and decisibn 
mdkingconcerhin 

persons and as counselors,^we will need continually 4 to be renewed, energized, and 
revitalized, lest we perish. Our minds and spirits will Require nurturance, and we will 
need to utilize the sources of power that exist within us and among us. ■ • ' \ 

Claiming ownership. Transformation will occur in coupse lor education and 
supervision only as large numbers of persons claim ownership of the profession. In 
this process teachers and students are fellow learners and supervisors and counselors 
are both pilgrims, sharing ownership and responsibility for their experiences. 

As technological knowledge including knowledge of human psychological func- 
tioning expands, everyqpe must <?laim ownership of its u$e. Exclusive, dictatorial use 
of this knowledge base would be disastrous. "Authority*'" dwells in each pf us. Stu- 
dents, clients, and counselors need to experience a sense of invitation, inclusion, and' 
involvement in matters that affect their destiny. V 

Love. In whatever form it takes, the mission of counseling must be one of 
sacrificial service ■ born out of human compassioo*ipr those who are poor in mind," 
body, and spirit. What computers are capable of doing for counseling in the future 
may border on the miraculous. But the real miracle of Counseling will occur only 
when a caring and accepting counselor possesses the magic of compassion which 
alone has the power to transform. To be compassionate is to be in tune with the 
rhythm of life and true to - 

Responsibility. Responsibility can ex isi* only wfiere there is respond-ability. 
There is nothing, inherently good or evil in the new technology; its goodness or 
badness, its value or harm, depends on our response. WhaJ.is essential is that each of 
us has respond-ability, that is, the capacity to respond freely. For this to be, we 
must be fre^ of fears which might immobilize us— fear of loss of security, fear of the 



unknown, fear of failure and rejection, fear of djsplacement by technology, and most 
important; fear of ourselves and of each other. . 

The ethic of the fu^re, as Yankelovich (1981) says, must be the ethic of 
commitment. Self-fulfillment requires commitments, that, also advance the well- 
being of society as a whole. This commitment is built on "new rules" based on rever- 
ential thinking, defined as d reverence for all living things and their interdependence 
and a sense of community roote^tf^ shared meanings. ' 

Growth. For transformation to, occur in the counseling profession we need to 
nurture ourselves and each other. Currently, we "need q. vast retooling of ourselves in 
order not to becpme obsolete. We can intervene and facilitate the transformation 
process by aligning ourselves with nature and the power inherent in the scheme of 
things. v ► 

Growth in this sense does not mean getting bigger; rather^ it rueabs moving to a 
higher order of personal and professional development into the realm of* creativity. 
In counselor education and supervision, we need to increase the quality of what we 
are about through self-renewal ahd development. If the world around us changes and 
we do not, we will die. | 

Mission. As suggested earlier, quest for . transformation needs some 
directionality, some focus. We need some faith, some belief, some star to hang our 
es on. Ours is not merely to engage in a random quest; we are in search of 
ourselves and of some meaning or value. Like computers, we need a program, 
although some aspects of !f hat program may emerge inJhe process of development 
and change in the process of feedback. 

Transcendence. Transformation , comes from- reaching beyond ourselves, 
aspiring to becorrte more than we are, and expecting the impossible. In the process 
called counseling, we have tapped into something fundamental in the universe. 

''Transcendence comes not from escaping the mundane facets of earthly 
existence but from living courageously in the present world in a manner that is 
congruent with reality. Counseling has the potential for helping persons to be 
magicians, to attain a higher form of being and more elevated existence, by 
discovering their identity, believing in themselves, and developing the courage to 
become whatever they can be. 




Intimacy. Transformation, like love, occurs at the intersection of separate 
persons who freely choose to be together in an intimate relationship. We cannot love 
another person who has no separate identity, no individual self to give. We then love 
only what we think the other person is, which of course is only an illusion. 

Intimacy may be the ultimate goal of all human existence. It is what persons 
need the most but fear the most. At the ACES Flagship Conference, we set sail 
together on a common journey marked by interdependence and the sharing and 
integration of ideas, values, visions of what, we are and what we can become. We 
have been involved in a transformation process in which individually and collectively 
we have become more whole. v - 

Whatever the future of counselor education and supervision will be, if it is tp 
be worthy, it must be marked by the principles or elements Qf transformation out- 
lined here, especially 
- - a sense of openness and flexibility which would incorporate, but not be 
limited to or dominated by, high technology. 

- process thinking which embraces systems theory and emphasizes the - 
I interrelatedness of persons to other persons and to all things. 

- acceptance and valuing of the diversity of life and persons; recognition of 
the fact that in diversity is both possible and necessary becaOse we 
are persons, and as a human society we <ire each self-organizing systems 
which exist in a larger universal system of which we are a part and can help 

; shape. 

believe that the transformation process which we call counseling is a gift of 
in which we^can participate by choice in an intimate, loving, and responsible 
It is a life process that can and will go on in structures or professions not % 
ly termed counseling. 

■ am convinced that a significant worldwide transformation process is currently 
underway, marked by a new concept of reality. As Fritjof Capra (1982) says: 



nature 

way. 

forma 



The new vision of reality is based on awareness of the essential inter- 
relatedness and interdependence of all phenomena— physical, biological, 
psychological, social and cultural. It transcends current disciplinary 
and conceptual boundaries and will be pursued within new institutions. 
At present, there is no well established framework, either conceptual 
or institutional, that would accommodate the formulation of the new 
paradigm, (p. 265) 



High technology is altogether a product of the human mitocjl and imagination. It 
is a part .of human consciousness, again an extension and amplification of the mind, 



therefore not to be feared 



, not to be. ignored, and not to be used to dominate or 
restrict the consciousness from whence it came. Rather, technology must be used to 



facilitate human creativity 
community of which we all 



and the transformation and transcendence of the world 
are part. Today's society emerged through the collective 
thinking of human beings who created a culture which includes the high technology 
we need for our survival and further evolution. 

One final point— the story of The Emperor's New Clothes ldid not end when the 
innocent child saw correctly and shouted, "The Emperor has no clothes on!" or when 
the people |of the kingdom saw the truth and also exclaimed, "The Emperor has no 
clothes on!" The story concluded with the statement that "the Emperor had a creepy 
feeling down his spine, because it began to dawn on him that the people k were right." 
And then he made a criticc I decision. Rather than owning up tq the* obvTo^ truth and 
acting instead out of fear and insecurity, he decided to keep up a good front and 
proceeded on down the road as if nothing were wrong, with stiffenedyieck and his 
head held high. How tragic ! .j : 

^^Sa^too, the greatest tragedy for us as counselor educators and supervisors 
would be to d6as^heJEmperor did, ignoring the voice within us that tells us what is 



right. 
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RESEARCH AS AN INSTRUMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL CHANGE 

Nicholas A. VaCc 
and 
Larry Loesch 



Our profession Is experiencing profound changes— national accredita- 
tion of counselor "training programs, national certification of helping 
professionals, and efforts within states for professional licensure. The 
narrow perspective of training graduates to be of direct service to 
clients must be expanded to Include intensive training in research 
methods; I.e., the counselors of tomorrow must be not only "people 
helpers" but scientific researchers as well. Preparation for this new 
role contains .three integrally related components: academic courses, 
field experiences, and faculty activities; and recommendations are 
offered regarding specific ways these could be incorporated into 
present counselor education programs. It is suggested that research 
skills are the key to helping the profession become self-regulating bnd 
independent, able to harness modern technology to improve all aspects 
^of professional functioning. 



Change is one thing; progress is another. Change is scientific* progress 
is ethical. Change is indubitable; progress is a matter of controversy* 

These words from Bertrand Russell aptly summarize both the hopes and the 
•problems we are currently confronting in our society and in our professions. That we 
are amidst scientific change is undeniable; that we are making concurrent progress is 
debatable. Rapidly advancing technology looms large on the horizon, but we as 
professionals have yet to embrace it to foster the progress we desperately' need to 
achieve. / 



Nicholas A. Vacc, Ed.D., is Professor and Coordinator of Counselor Education 
at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. 
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CHANGE WITHIN OUR SOCIETY 



Let us briefly examine the current state of affairs in our society. The situation 
is adroitly summarized in a recent article in U. S. News and World Report ; 

What lies ahead could well be a renaissance for the U. S. in 
political prestige and technological power. People will live to a 
healthy bid age of 100 or more, as superdrugs cute diseases such as 
cancer and .senility. Genetic techniques will expand food production 
and curb pollution. Space colonies will orbit the earth, and the moon 
will be mined for its wealth. Robots will do household and factory 
chores, and cars will be programmed (sic) to ovoid accidents. 

Among many social changes, a woman, a black or a Hispanic 
could well become President. People will have three or four careers in 
their work lives. With home computers and other electronic marvels,, 
families will tap into enormous sources of data and entertainment. 

As the revolution in high technology gains momentum, an 
economic boom will give tomorrow^ citizens the highest standard of 
living ever known. ("What the Next 50 Years Will Bring," 1983, p. A I) . • 

Clearly societal speculators see a bright future. Deis a similar situation exist 
within the counseling and student personnel professions? Unfortunately, no clear 
answer can be given. Few have ventured to speculate on the future of our profes- 
sions, and those who have, have generally avoided the potential implications of 
rapidly advancing technology. What is a certainty, however, is that counseling and 
personnel professionals, by the nature of their functions and commitment to facili- 
tating human development, will play extremely important rqles in the new society. 

The functions of counseling and student personnel professionals are being 
affected by the prevailing social fjSfces of the community. Consumers are placing 
special emphasis on (a) the prevention of problem behaviors, (b) the availability of 
lifespan developmental services by agencies and institutions, and (c) more (effective 
use of professional time, i.e., accountability. I \ 
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CHANGES WITHIN THE PROFESSION 

4 

■ Since the American Association for Counseling and Development (former lythe 
American Personnel and Guidance Association) was founded, It has been anything but 
static. Periodically, It has reassessed Its many purposes and functions and has 
devoted special emphasis to certain critical Issues at various' times in its history. We 
are now within one of those periods of change and decision. Credentiallng, a method 
of firmly establishing and verifying the professional counselor's status among 
consumers, is clearly a current major thrust of the organization, an emphasis 
manifested In three ways. First is national professional accreditation of training 
programs for counselors and. student personnel specialists. Second is AACD's 
implementation of a national process for certifying professional counselors-the 
National Board of Certified Counselors* Third is AACD's support of state-level 
legislative efforts for licensure of professional counselors. Each of these activities 
is related to the maturing of the counseling and student personnel professions. 
^ Can the forces within the profession and community bring about major positive 
advancements in our profession's?- The answer is maybe, but such progress cannot 
happen without our concerned effort. 

• ' ' \ \< . 

A SELF-CORRECTING-SYSTEM 

Current trends in technology, society, and our professional organizations will 
affect nearly all counseling and student personnel professionals. This situation 
accentuates the need for us to reexamine how we as professionals can respond to 
problems and pressures.' 4 ~r 

The AACD membership needs ta establish ways of accomplishing orderly 
change in response to internal and external forces. We need to learn how to wed our 
past heritage, current professional and community forces, and technological 
developments so as to increase qur professional utility in the future. \ 

We believe that our potential to be fully functioning, effective, and profes- 
sionally useful to society is enhanced by incorporating more research with practice. 
This role potential can only be fulfilled if professional functions change as needed, 



ond one* area In need of dire change within our field Is research practices. The 
attitude that research can be artificially grafted onto the profession as a specialty 
must be changed. Research sh<Su Id be a component common to both the training and 
practice of all counseling a^d student personnel professionals. The spirit of 
scientific Inquiry must pervade the practitioner^ outlook, and the manifestation of 
the spirit through research must bec6me the norm rather than the exception. Only 
by refining the content of our services anil the efficiency of delivery can we be truly 
useful ^nd account for our contributions to society. The underlying conviction is that 
we belong to an independent, self-regUlatlng profession which must rely on Itself for 
improvement and subsequent change in services. 

It is our purppse here to discuss research as an instrument for fostering 
progress, and the necessity of change In the nature of research training for 
counseling and student personnel professionals. More specifically, we hope to: (a) 
stimulate meaningful discourse among AACD members in general; (b) identify major 
issues and alternatives for research practices and training within the counseling and 
student personnel professions; and *(c) formulate proposals for research preparation 
which we believe woufcd enhance the research practices of counseling and student- 
personnel professionals. 

We do not intend td provide a definitive statement on this topic nor even a set 
of precise guidelines. Rather, we intend to present ideas which hopefully will stimu- 
late discussion and eventually lead to the resolution of controversies. -We also wish, 
to acknowledge that much of what follows evolved from the presentations and 
discussions at the ACES Flagship Conference. We. are indebted to those who 
participated in the conference for the impetus to create this paper. 

PERSPECTIVE 

We submit that counseling and student personnel professionals are currently 
operating from a perspective that is much too narrow. Most individuals in our 
professions view themselves simply as practitioners; all they want to do is "help 
people. 11 Thus, emphqsis in practice is almost exclusively on direct service. Further, 
this is perpetuated by trainers who espouse only this viewpoint or who prevent 
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trainees from being exposed to a more comprehensive perspective. The desire to 
help peoole by providing direct services Is laudable. Yet, Is providing direct services 
the only or best way of helping people? This role acts to restrict the professional's 
skills '"-to a single approach In a static environment. ' 

Our profession has acknowledged the need for a comprehensive perspective on 
human! services by adapting "Standards of Preparation 11 for both entry- qnd doctoral- 
level professionals. These Standards cledrly suggest that people helpers" need to be 
much more than simply "service providers." Clearly, however, the comprehensive 
premises underlying the Standards have not been fully operational! zed in practice or 
training; If they had, there would be no need for this discussion. Particularly 
germane here is the fact that few practitioners actually engage In research activi- 
ties. This Is perhaps the most blatant example of how the perspectives we 
acknowledge and the perspectives actually practiced differ. 

In order for counseling and student personnel professionals to be fully 
functioning in the future, a new perspective Is needed. A primary reason for the 
current state of affairs is that preparation programs have overemphasized the 
development of "people helping" skills. That is, trainees have experienced extensive 
exposure to the development of interpersonal skills to the detriment of the develop- 
ment of other important skills such as those used in scTentific inquiry. This lack of 
balance perpetuates stereotypic ideas about the nature of (counseling practices. 

We propose that the counselor of the future" must be viewed as a scientific 
practitioner. This means that counseling and student personnel professionals must 
receive intensive training in research as well as in other areas such as interpersonal 
skills. Such training, in our opinion, is essentia! for future practitioners to be fully 
functioning and effective, and to establish the counseling and student personnel 
professions 03 self-regUlating and independent. 

Our viewpoint is neither original nor new. Ir> fact, members of the 1949 
Boulder Conference, which was concerned with graduate education in clinical 
psychology, proposed that the core curriculum for educating students to work with 
people should be founded in scientific approaches to problem solving (Lloyd & 
Newbrough, 1966). This philosophy of training, i.e., the scientist-professional model, 
still remains the one used by schools approved by the American Psychological 
Association (APA) (Hock, Ross, & Winder, 1966). 
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We ore not suggesting thqt AACD adopt APA training procedures. What we are 
suggesting Is that the scientific-practitioner viewpoint makes considerable sense for 
our technologically changing world* Moreover, this viewpoint is consistent with the 
existing AACD Standards and the premises underlying tbemj we have only to modify 
our training activities in order to achieve harmony between our philosophies of 
training and our actual professional practices. 



A VIEW ON RESEARCH 

Inherent to the odoptlon of the* scientific-practitioner viewpoint Is the need to 
view research from a much broader perspective than has been true in the past. The 
core of this new view is to attempt to develop habitually inquiring, critical attitudes 
among counseling and personnel professionals. Thus, research is equatedwith inquiry 
and not just with traditional methods of quantitative data-gathering. 

For a research-oriented profession, the ideal would be for counseling and 
student personnel professionals to engage continually In careful, scientific review of 
all of their activities. Such a process would of course necessitate the continuous 
search for identifiable and verifiable criteria about human functionlngs. Thus, an 
inquiring/seeking research approach would be an integral part of all professional 
activities. Common to both research and practiqe would be the necessity for a 
questioning attitude, an effective method of problem-solving, a high regard for 
evidence, and evaluative devices for self-monitoring and improvement. Research 
then is more than just data-gathering and statistical analyses; it is a way of 
approaching all professional activities. Indeed, if such an approach were instilled in 
professionals, rather mundane traditional research activities would be easily 
accomplished. 

The distinctive feature of the evolution of Jhe scientific-practitioner is the 
need for professionals to have competent t/ainlngNn both helping skills and research 
methods. Being a "people helper" would-thus impbl competence in both facilitating 
human development and research methods. Professionals so trained would surely 
continue to spend a great deal of their timeyin practice, i.e., direct service. 
However, they would also devote time to researching ways of improving and making 
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\ subsequent positive changes In their services. This approqch would enable us to be 
\ fully functioning professionals rother than human service technicians. 
r\. It Is of course cosy to be "for" something In tlx* abstract, but there Is a time 
\ when "push comes to shove" about Realities. Thus, we now are proposing activities 
which we believe would help to operational lie the abstract concepts we have covered 
^hus far. 

TRAINING IN RESEARCH 

The distinctive feature of professionals trained for the future would be that 
they are both practitioners and scientists (I.e., researchers). The former can of 
course be accomplished within traditional, or current methods of professional prepar- 
atton. The latter, however, will necessitate some modification of current practices. 

It could be argued that changes in training would dilute competence In both 
practice and research. We do not believe that this would be the case* Since we are 
advocating a new approach to practice, using methods of inquiry as essential process 
components, we believe that the two can be taught almost simultaneously. Basic 
principles of helping and basic principles of research should probably be taught 
separately. However, as trainees progress through their curricula, the spirit of 
inquiry and its practical applications can effectively be merged in more advanced 
activities. Further, from this perspective, the primary purpose of research is to 
improve practice* Thus, the two sets of skills should become Integrated. 

Research should serve to help counseling and student personnel professionals 
formulate problems and issues and evaluate the results of their own work. Basic to 
this assumption would be that research training be embedded-4n the training program 
so that a research orientation becomes integral to professional behavior* 
Accordingly, training in research methodology should be equally as important as the 
existing empf^sis on interpersonal skills. Research training must be coordinated 
with training in other skills if research is to contribute to the effectiveness of 
-^counseling and student personnel professionals of the future. This paradigm for 
training should be appropriate for entry-level persons who possess two years of 
preparation. Students at the entry level could be well grounded with a research 
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orientation, Doctoral-level preparation would emphusUe ln*depth t rcilnitv} l« 
research and provide students with additional breadth of professional skill*. All 
counseling and student personnel pr&tesflonals, whether entry- or doctoral-level, 
would pofsess skill* and techniques of prwtlce and research. 

Tor /he sake of clarity, research preparation I* discussed here In terms of three 
major components i academic courses, field experiences, and faculty activities. We 
realUe, however, lhat these ore only false separations since these components should 
be, In fact, Integrally related. 

Acad emic Courses > 

The AACD Standards call for counseling and student personnel professionals to 
receive training in research and evaluation, but unfortunately they do not do much to 
specify what should be taught or how or where it should be taught. We believe more 
specific guidelines ore In order if research Is to become an integral port of practi- 
tioner functioning. 

The typical counseling and student personnel preparation program requires that 
trainees take a course In statistics. This situation is inappropriate, In our opinion, 
for several reasons. First, and perhaps most important, \\ is erroneous to equate 
statistics with. research. The field of statistics deals with the manipulation of quan- 
titative data. Research, on the othfer hand, deols with methods of obtaining both 
quantitative and qualitative dpta. Does not the former necessitate the latter? Why 
then should a single statistics course be considered sufficient research preparation 
for professionals? Second, statistics courses (and even occasionally required 
research courses) are typically taught In departments other than those that prepare 
counseling and student personnel professionals. Thus, trainees are left to make huge 
inferential leaps from general skills to specific applications within their intended 
professions. Their failures to transfer these learnings are painfully evident. Finally, 
statistics courses are often taught from the perspective that each student is going to 
become a statistician. Thus, trainees are Inundated with incomprehensible formulae 
and meaningless abstract problems. 

We propose some alternatives. We believe that the curricular requirement of a 
statistics course be retained. However, we believe that trainees should be taught to 
be "consumers" of^statistical processes, that is, they should know the purposes and 
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ftmeticns of vor iou* staflatleol process but not necassorlly qll the formula, Given 
th* plethora of computer package* ovollgbl* today! it U unlikely Uuit tti>d«nti will 
ever da much mqnuql statistical computing. Thus* the consumer perspective ihouid 
ervabte trainees to how mtottstlcs can bo useful to them rather than as jg$t 
another rnojor hurdle of their acodemic experiences. 

We also believe that a research course should he u curricula* retirement for 
cooni0l!r>Q and student performs! trainee** and that this course should fee fought 
within the counselor education deportment* Trainees need preparation in research 
(Inquiry) technique* that are relevant to their intended professions. This would allow 
trainees to see and experience how methods of inquiry can be applied in their 
eventual practitioner octivitles. 

Finally* we advocate that research literature- and research techniques be 
emphasized within <^| courses. All too often trainees are given the impression that 
res<Kirch is a singular octlvlty, somehow removed from the profession, simply 
because it is not discussed within the context of other academic courses. Does it not 
seem reasonable, however, that trainees should know how "truth" is found or theory 
"established and validated 11 in any content (course) area? Would trainees not be 
better versed in the content area if they were familiar with the research 
literature? And would not trainees be more objective about content if they hod 
methods for critical inquiry about what they were being taught? 

in sum, our basic premises here are very simple. We believe trainees need 
research (and probobly statistical) skills in order to be able to gather evidence 
effectively, validly, and efficiently. Further, we believe such skills must be taught 
through methods which are pertinent to eventual professional activities. And further 
still, we believe that such skills will become Increasingly important in a highly tech- 
nological society. Professionals must know how to use the available sophisticated 
technology so as to maximize their effectiveness in helping others. 

Field Experiences \ 

Trainees 1 participation in supervised field experiences offers perhaps the best 
opportunity to integrate research skills into actual proctice. This integration may be 
achieved in at least two ways. One way is for trainees to engoge in a research 
project. We are talking here of research in tb«Mroditional sense: the gathering and 
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analysis of quantitative data. This should be a curricular requirement for all 
trainees. In recommending that all trainees participate in a research project, we 
would emphasize that the focus should be on the process rather than the product. It 
is not so important that ^trainees end up with a "publication qualit^fresearch report; 
rather, it is important that they experience the . intricacies and idiosyncracies of 
attempting to obtain and interpret valid information. This practice would allow 
therfvto test effective ways of gathering information. 

Inherent /in this recommendation is that trainees conduct their research 
projects under competent supervision. Trainees should have ample opportunity to 
discuss their activities,\to become aware of alternative strategies, and to obtain 
constructive feedback on the nature 'of their approaches. The supervision thus would 
sqrve to help the trainee learn-hqw to be a critical inquirer. 

A second and perhaps more important way for trainees to improve thfefTr 
research activities is to integrate them into other field experiences. Here 
supervision is also essential. For Example, a supervisor . could -promote critical 
inquiry by the trainee in a counseling prdcticum by asking probing questions such as, 
"How do you know that the client interpreted your -actions correctly?" /'What 
evidence do you have that the client's situation Is really as you say it is?" Or, ''How 
will you know when your client has made the changes you think are important?" 
When the trainee is abie to respond effectively 4 to questions/ such as these, the 
trainee will truly have integrated the' research (scientlfiq-practitioner) approach we 
are advocating. 

As with academic courses, the key here is to integrate* research and^ practice 
through effectively supervised experiences. Such experiences may also prove to be 
enlightening for supervisors. Important but not art absolute necessity are internship- 
placement locations which integrate practice and research. Whenever possible, thfese 
settings should serve diverse populations with a variety of developmentqj needs, and 
should be administered by- counseling and student personnel professionals. While an 
important part of a student's training takes place in such settings, other field 
experiences should be required for breadtfi of training. 

Faculty Activities . . . « ' 

It has been recommended that research be coordinated in training programs and 
that a research orientation become embedded in the counseling and student personnel 



trainee's behavior. This can be accomplished best when faculty role models display 
behaviors that Exemplify the paradigm. To achieve this, faculty should engage in 
, research that interrelates with practice and should emphasize spientific inquiry in 
. their courses. Faculty who haye a real interest in researcfHieedtb take an active 

role in training programs. % 
. .. ■ r Th^recommendations made thus far will of course necessitate some -changes 
among the faculty in departments providing training for counseling and student 
personnel professfonals. Central among needed changes by faculty is a modification 
in attitude. It is reasonable to assume that the current situation exists because 
/ faculty have imparted certain values and/or beliefs to their trainees. As the twig is 
» bent, so grow* the tree. Therefore, if change is to occur it must occur with faculty 

fis well as with trainees. Faculty must make concerted efforts to convey that 
esearch is an integral part of professional functioning, that research methods and 
ways of thinking can be* learned, and that they are willing and # able to" be of assis- 
tance to trainees in the development of qll levels and kinds of research^thinking. 

Faculty concerned with professional training may have to make some signifi- * 
cant changes in their oWn attitudes and activities in order to effect these; changes. 
For example, some may have to spend more time familiarizing themselves with the 
research literature and techniques pertinent to their content areas. Refatedly, 
course content, procedures, and resources may ha\/e to be altered to acco > rhmodate 
these suggested changes. 

As faculty attempt to make sudh persons! chgnges in their Instructional activi- 
ties, they may also find it necessary to investigate research literature and techniques 
outside their own specialties. For example, faculty members may encounter a 
particular research technique which is unfamiliar to them. Thus, thfey would have to 
become familiar with the technique in order to understand fully the content area 
literature. This sounds a lot like whqt the trainees are supposed to do, doesn't it? 

Finally, faculty may have to engage in broader professional self-cfevelbpment it\^/ 
order to be effective trainers. For exanpple, faculty may have to improve their own 
^^Tesearch and critical inquiry skills through activities such as inservice workshops, 
s^lf-study modules, arid other methods of continuing education. Of course, faculty 
must also attempt to keep abreast of modern technology developments pertinent to 
their specialties. ' 
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It may sound obvious, but it, merits special attention: Professionals are only as 
good cs the training they receive. Faculty who are truly interested in providing the 
best possible training should improve themselves in whatever ways they need. If they 
are licking in effective research and critical inquiry skills, they should take 
irpmediate steps to update their skills. 



CONCLUSION 



Generally, the indication of a professional is the existence of standards of 
practice that allow for self-monitoring and self-correcting advancement— the very 
same skills necessary to cope with the continually transforming society in which we 
live. This brings us back to the recurring theme of this paper: the belief that 
counseling and student personnel professionals should be skilled in both. research and 
practice, an approach that integrates scientific thought and professional functioning. 
* Rapidly advancing technology is a fact in our lives. Computer technology, 
telecommunications, and visual and audio technology are making the science fiction 
of our childhood the reality of our daily lives. Yet, in spite of it all, we still have a 
choice: We can choose to ignore modern technology and continue to do things as we 
have always done them, or we can embrace the new technologies and use them to our 
advantage. 

We believe that the latter is our best choice. We will all have to learn to do 
some things differently.; In this regard, we submit iihat improvement in the research 
skills of , coupling and student personnel professionals is imperative. Such skills will 
enable professionals to' improve literally all aspects of professional functioning, to 
help the profession become self -regulating and independent, and to, keep pace with 
and harness modern technology to Enhance their effectiveness. Change is inevitable, 
but we can turn change into progress. • 
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PREPARATION STANDARDS AND A MODEL CURRICULUM 
FOR MENTAL HEALTH COUNSELING 
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The necessity for upgrading vthe mental health profession Is becoming 
increasingly, apparent. ThirtyWhour, training programs for mental health 
counselors are not prbviding tne training and skill development trainees, 
need to be both academically equal and professionally competitive for 
tfjird-party. payments. Justification is offered for the establishment of 
new training standards for mental health counselors which would 
require a sixty-hour, two-year\ sequence; a model program at the 
University of Florida is examined and discussed. Future trends are 
explored, including new roles for mental health counselors, new skills, 
licensure and 'certification, the struggle for upward mobility, diversity 
of career opportunities, and the*impact of technology on the mental 
health profession. V \ 



INTRODUCTION 

Greetings from the nearly 7000 mental health counselors who are now a part of 

the AACD family. The American Mental Health Counselors Association (AMHCA) 

has experienced phenomenal growth in the past few years and is now on the brink of 

becomin^s^ACD's second largest division, the first beipg the American School 

Counselor Association. AMHCA's bu2z word at the APGA (now AACD) convention 
« 

was "Watch out, ASC A, here we come!" 

It is most appropriate for this conference to be held in Florida where AMHCA 
has its roots. For it was here in 1976 that 17 mental health professionals banded 
together to create this organization called the American Mental Health Counselors 
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Association. Since then, it has beeni very gratifying to see the organization expand 
from that* little seed group to where it Is today.- 

It is also appropriate that the Association for Counselor Education and Supervi- 
sion (ACES) invited AMHCA to participate in this conference. Since becoming part 
of the AACD family, we have enjoyed a very close relationship with ACES, apparent . 
for a number of reasons. For example, AMHCA's largest cross-over in membership, 
i.e., people who hold membership in two divisions, is with ACES. In training stan- 
dards, too, AMHCA has a close alliance with ACES! The 1973 ACES Standards, 
developed under the leadership of Dr. Robert Stripling, which have now become the 
Council for Accreditation of Cdunseling and Related Educational Program's 
standards, were used by AMHCA as a guide and model; in developing its own training 
standards. 

When AMHCA first became part of APGA, a National Academy was established 
for Certified Clinical Counselors; and although the seeds for the Academy camie 
from AMHCA, they are two separate corporate entities. In 1980, the National , 
Academy took the lead and established a Task Force [for Accreditation of Training 
Programs. It was the intent at that time, before our collegial relationship with the 
Council, that the Academy would set up its own accreditation system. It was envi- 
sioned as simple, easy, low cost, and completely competency-based. Obviously, that 
task became far more complex than anticipated. 

AMHCA drifted along waiting to see if APGA would provide seed money for 
the formation of the Council. * AMHCA has been very pleased with the work of the 
Council under the leadership of Dr. Joe Wittmer, and it is with pleasure that AMHCA 
is now at a point of supporting the Council with the establishment of specialty stan- 
dards in Mental Health Counseling. 

STANDARDS 

The standards presented here represent a 60-semester-hour, two-year 
program. This is a tiered program built upon a foundation of 42 hours of generic 
preparation in counseling. The second level is nine hours with an ehvironmental 
emphasis. Building upon that is nine hours of specialization in a desired area. At the 
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very top of the tier Is certification as a National Certified Counfelor with special 
designation as a Certified Clinical Counselor. 

The 42 hours of generic counseling studies would be the common core of 
preparation that Includes those kinds of skills, knowledge, and competencies Impor- 
tant for all counselors to know whether they be school counselors, personnel 
v specialists, or mental health counselors. It would Include courses on counseling 
theories, group counseling, career counseling, appraisal, and other related fields. 

The second tier, nine semester hours of study relating to environmental 
emphasis, would concern the generic or general setting in which the mental health 
counselor is going to work which is perceived as the community. Included would be 
such courses as Counseling In the Community Setting, Community Psychology, and 
others that relate to the environmental setting in general. 

The next tier is nine semester hours in specialized studies. Within the 
community setting, mental health counselors need\to have specialized knowledge and 
skills, depending upon the type of mental health counseling they will be performing. 
Areas of specialization might include Marriage and Family Counseling, Gerontologi- 
cal Counseling, Health- and Medical-Related Counseling, and Bi^iness and Industrial 
> Counseling, to name but a few. 

The keystone to this proposed approach is certification as a National Certified 
Counselor with a specialty designation as Certified Clinical Mental Health 
Counselor. This would occur after completing the 60-hour program and meeting 
appropriate work experience requirements. 

RATIONALE 

* 

AMHCA has taken a strong position on the necessity of these proposed training 
standards. There are a number of reasons why 60-semester-hour training programs 
r are important f of training mental health counselors. 

First, having high standards is one way to begin upgrading the profession. Many 
programs in {he country do not require 60hours of training. AMHCA's notion is that 
these standards could be phased into existing programs, and AMHCA would look for 
ways to help less rigorous programs gear up for the 60-hour requirement. 
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Another Important justification for, upgrading the present 30-hour programs 

*■» i 

through the proposed training standards Is to maintain our competitive stance with 
other mental health professions. This situation becomes blatantly obvious when 
examining the requirements of pther mental health professions. To continue as we 
are means that mental health counselors will be the ONLY core mental health 
profession that relies on 30-hour training programs; the rest are two-year programs 
(Flannagan & Seller, 1983). j 

In terms of supervision AMHCA supports the position of 1000 hours of 
supervised field experience as opposed to the 400 hours originally proposed in the 
ACES Standards. One thousand hours of supervision is, once again, necessary if we 
are to be competitive with other mental health professions. 

Why do mental health counselors want to be competitive? As we gain licensure 
in more and more states, we are going to find that if we do not have equal academic 
credentialing with other professions, the possibilities for receipt of third-party 
payments for mental health counselors will be severely reduced. In order^to gain 
access to those third-party payments, mental health counselors must obtain and \ 
maintain a position of competitiveness. 

A3 a model program, the, University of Florida has tried to follow the ACES and 
Council Standards including specialty standards for mental health counseling. 
Students are allowed and encouraged to select from a wide range of courses else- 
where at the Uniyersity. Jt |s the belief of AMHCA and the Counselor Education 
Department atVthe University of Florida that as mental health counselors interface 
with other mental health professionals as part of an interdisciplinary team, students 
will need appropriate preparation in departments of psychology and sociology, the 
medical school, and other departments outside their own program. 

The UF Counselor Education Department has made available to its students a 
list of 15-20 specialty areas with several suggested courses relating to each. This 
list is currently being updated to include Health, Medical-Related, and Business and 
Industry specialty areas. 

Future Trends 

Based on experiences over the past few years, envisioning some of the future 
trends for mental health counselors and the i jr impact on training and preparation is 
both relevant and essential. % 
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Identity. First, mental health counselors are changing roles, moving from 
counseling to therapy. The transition of the American Association of Marriage and 
Family Counselors (AAMFC) to the American Association of Marriage and Family 
Therapists (AAMFT) was a deliberate move to Increase the organization's recognition 
and credibility among the mental health community. Seller and Messina (1979) 
offered an original definition for a mental health counselor! 

■ '' , ' \ \ ^ f ' . 

Mental Health Counseling Is an interdiscipl najy, multi-faceted, 
holistic process of (I) the. promotion of healthy lifestyles, (2) the 
Identification of individual stressors in personal levels of functioning, 
and (3) preservation or restoration of Mental Health. 

This definition evolved from a preventive and developmental point of view and was 

meant to be the niche carved out for rbental hedjth counselors. The result, however, *. 

was similar to many other idealistic notions— it Tpoks great in theory but it doesn't 

work out in pi>actic$. A survey of AMIrlCA members revealed that few of them are 

doing preventive or developmental work\ What they are doing is therapy. This has 

been encouraged by the community mental health center movement in its striving for 

block grants and JCAH accreditation (Joint Commission on the Accreditation of 

Hospitals). Such accreditation is necessary if Community Mental Health Centers 

% are to have inpatient-visits, obviously a retreat to the'medical model. Consultation,. 

education, prevention and outreach have all been reduced or dropped from legislation 

as essential services of the Community Mental Health Center. 

Skills. Students will probably have to attain more technical expertise in how to 

assess mental status, use the^ Diagnostic & Statistical Manual III (DSM), and do 

medications management through psychopharmacology courses. Future mental 
v 

health counseling students will undoubtedly need to possess quasi-medical 
information. Consider an "infrared chfemical Catscan" that assesses mental status by 
examining "hot spots'! on the brain or evaluating the stress hormone levels in the 
body. Although both of these ideas are purely imaginative, the time is coming in our 
technology when mental health counselors will need this type of training. 

Techniques* In the area of therapeutics, mental health counselors need to have 
more tools in theij* tool box. Continuing to rely on verbal insight therapies will 
hamper the "fhenfal health counselor's ability to deal with a wider range of clients. 
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Teaching process-oriented typos of therapies such as Neurollngulstlc Programming 
and multidimensional kinds of counseling such as Multimodal Therapy would enable 
the counselor to^lncrease the number of therapeutic routes available. 

Expanding the repertoire of alternative skills Is an additional area worthy of 
consideration. Mental health counselors might want to know alternative techniques 
such as Senol Dream-Work or Pranayama Yoga breathing exercises. 

Licensure and Certification. Regarding future trends In licensure and certlfi* 
cation, national certification with state reciprocity is in sight. The National Board 
for Certified Counselors, Inc. (NBCC) examination is a model identical to the 
National; Psychology Examination/ Individual states are beginning to recognize the 
National Psychology Examination in lieu of their own state examinations. Movement 
toward this reciprocity is happening here In Florida. The Rules and Regulations 
panel of the, Florida Department of Professional Regulation determined that indivi- 
duals certified by the National Adademy of Certified Clinical Mental Health 
Counselors need only take the state examination for licensure; they do not have to 
validate the work experience requirements, as these have already been met through 
NBCC certification. The State Rules and Regulations Panel then adopted the same 
examination Msed by the Board. The approach now is across-the-board recognition of 
the NBCC Certification, as It is nearly the same as Florida's licensure requirement. 
As the NBCC gains recognition, persons having taken that examinalion, and certified 
with a specialty designation in Mental Health Counseling, coulcJ become licensed as 
Mental Health Counselors or as Counselors. This will probably become a trend all 
across the country. ^ r 

Third-party payments* Along with the licensure issue, third-party payments 
will become an increasing reality for mental health counselors. This is a difficult 
area because of the political "turfdom" involved. Psychologists and social workers 
dont want marriage and family therapists or mental health counselors to be eligible 
for third-party payments— they are all looking out for the dollar in terms of checking 
and protecting their own turf. As mental health counselors become licensed through 
individual states, this "keeping out" will become a moot issue— it is only a matter of 
time. The State of Virginia, the first state to license counselors, provides an excel- 
lent model. Presently two out of the three Blue Cross/Blue Shield insurance 
companies recognize professional counselors as eligible recipients of third-party 
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payments. Florida- mental health counselors are preparing to fight for third-party 
payments soon. . j 

On the national scene, AMHCA, under the umbrella of Its paid lobbyist In 
Washington, the Washington Council for Medicine and Health, has Introduced changes 
In six different federal laws In an effort to have mental health counselors recognized 
as the "fifth core providers" of mental health services. This, In effect, would matfe 
them eligible recipients of third-party payments. This battle may be a little tougher, 
but it, too, Is Just around the corner. 

Association nrtemembership. Regarding future trends" In professional associa- 
tions, AMHCA.mlght consider differentiated membership. For example, there might 
be clinical members as there are In AAMFT, who would come from an accredited 
counseling program. There might also be certified clinical counselors and profes- 
sionals who were solely mental health, counselors. Additionally, there might be 
associates who would belong to an open membership category. As Increased career 
ladder mobility occurs within mental healfM^hUnq. the needs of mental health 
counselors must bejmet withl/i trie Associations. 

Accountability. Accountability is another important Issue. Two years ago, 
federal mental health law, the "efficacy bill," was proposed, legislation that would 
require practitioners to .justify the validity of the treatment approach being used 
with a particular client or problem, e.g., Gestalt, RET, Client-Centered, Reality 
Therapy. The mental health community managed to stave off that bill. However, 
what is important here is accountability, an Issue that continues to be in the public 
eye. An example of this can be found in a recent issue of Discover magazine. May, 
1983. An exerpt from Bernie Zelbergeld's The Shrinking of America: Myths of 
Psychologi cal Change, an article based on - 15 years of research, follows the same 
notion as the work of Eysenqk (1965) and alleges that it cannot be proved that 
counseling or ^therapy accompjished much of anything!. The efficacy issue is not 
going to go away, and it is Just such challenges that counselors and mental health 
) counselors are going to have to be prepared to deal with. 

( ^^Professional communications. The future will have to bring change in the way 
mental health counselors communicate with each other through professional 
communications and journals. Bill Wiekel, q past-President of AMHCA, in an article 
in the Pennsylvania Personnel and Guidance Journal, proposes a "custom-made 
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journal." The subscriber would receive a computer card and a list of abstracts of 
approximately 50 articles. The subscriber would specify on the computer card 
several deslr^f articles and mall It/m to the publisher. A maga/lne of those articles* 
would then be created and sent to the subscriber. That may seem to be an unusual 
Idea. However, this method Is currently being used by The Progressive Farmer, and 
might be q useful Idea to be considered by mental health counseling as well. Other 
types of communications— talking books, video discs, teleconferencing— may be some 
of the future of professional meetings. For example, a speaker or presenter who was 
unable to attend a convention or conference could prepare a video disc, and the 
presentation could be viewed on q television screen. 

Career ladder. Promoting upward mobility on the career ladder for mental 
health -counselors continues to be ja struggle. As the profession begins to differen- 
tiate, the future may provide upward mobility starting with early entry levels of 
education in this way: One year of training at the Community College level would 
yield a Mental Health Aide; two years of training would yield a Mental Health Assis- 
tant or Technician; four years of trainirig would yield a Mental Health Associate; the 
Master's Degree level, or five years of training, would yield a Mental Health 
Counselor; six years of training, the Education Specialist or two-year Master's pro- 
gram, would yield a Clinical Mental Health Counselor; six years of training and two 
years of experience would yield a Certified Clinical Mental Health Counselor; eight 
years of ' training or the Doctorate with two years of experience would yield a 
Diplomate in the area of Mental Health Counseling. This graded process would be 
one possibility of involving people at early entry levels and help them move upward 
in their careers in mental health counseling. -\ 

Although expanded and diversified career opportunities have been addressed at 
this conference, the importance of career mobility cannot be overstated. In 
examining potential work ^ettings for graduates in mental health counseling, health 
and medically-related health care counseling might t be explored more thoroughly. 
Another growing area is gerontological'counseling, which has for some time been a 
component of mental health counseling. A Newsweek article (Nicholson, 1982) 
discusses which jobs are decreasing in demand, which are growing only slightly and 
which are rapidly increasing in demand. The prediction was that gerontological 
social work, the second highest in priority, would grow by 150%. The article further 
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suggests that as America becomes older, this area will experience even greater 
expansion. Thus, mental health counselors who do gerontological counseling may find 
a rapidly expanding job market. 

Technology. Finally, high technology is the direction of the present and the 
future. Mental health counselors must orient themselves to and become geared up 
for technology and the ropld changes that result. We have only scratched the surface 
of technology, and this expanding, mushrooming field Is limited only by our, imagina- 
tion. The child or student gobbling up Pac-Mon now will be the one who, via 
computer, will be "gobbling up depression" on the video screen in 1990. 

SUMMARY 

Our continuously evolving society compels counselors to be ever changing in 
thjiir profession. A necessary part of a changing profession is to strive constantly to 
improve the quality of professionals through their training. The American Mental 
Health Counselors Association has proposed standards such as a two-year training 
program and 1000 hours of supervised field experience that could potentially upgrade 
the profession and enhance credibility among the other mental, health professions. 

In odditlon to training standards, mental health counselors need to keep 
constantly abreast of the*~changing nature of their profession by being aware of 
pertinent issues such as professional identity, therapeutic skills and techniques, 
licensure and certification, third-party payments, accountability, professional 
communications, career mobility and the impact of technology. \ 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS" IN BEHAVIORAL COUNSELING: 
: IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELOR EDUCXTlQN 

r Stephen Southern ' 

■ r 7 ' ■ 1 * 
A mail survey of 76 selected department chairpersons and training 
supervisors from behavioral ly oriented counselor training programs 
identified trends an<d training needs in counselor education. The top 
fWe trends, in descending order, were behavioral medicine/health 
«>unseling, .cognitive behavior modification/therapy, marriage and 
^nriily therapy /counseling, human resources development/business and 
industrial consultation* and gerontology/geronto logical counseling. The 
most frequently reported specializations were school counselor, mental 
healthy counselor, and agency counselor, . * Information is provided 
regarding the assdciational affiliation of respondents, as well as their 
recommendations for new program emphases and specific coursework 
in behavioral counseling training programs. 



The following data represent outcomes of a brief survey which was conducted 
in April 1981 irt order to identify emerging trends in behavioral counseling. The 
present report is a description of trends and issues' identified by 76 respondents who 
returned questionnaires within 60 days of a 30 April 1981 deadline. Information 
supplied by the 76 respondents (7A.5 percent of ' the 102 individuals who frere 
surveyed) indicated that behavioral medicine/health coOnseling, cognitive behavior 
modification /therapy, marriage and family therapy/counseling, human resources 
development, and gerontological counseling will be xnajor professional emphases in 
the next three years. In addition, respondents identified essential graduate courses, 
innovative programs, and indispensable training texts. The findings of the study may 
provide direction for program planning, continuing education, and information dis- 
semination, v- . * > 



Stephen Southern, Ed.D., is Assistant Professor of Counseling Psychology at 
Temple University. . t \ 



Programs were selected for the study by virtue of being included ih the 
Association for Advancement of Behavior Therapy (AABT) 1978 Directory of 
Graduate Study in Behavior Therapy (Graduate Program*, in Coynseling Psychojogy) 
or described in Counselor Preparation 198Q^ NolHs & Wantz, 1980) as being at least 
25 percent '•behavioral 11 in philosophical orientation according to responses on a 
directory data survey form. Four persons returned blank questionnaires 6^ letters 
indicating that they did not offer a counseling progapn or were not behavioral jn 
philosophical orientation. Seven of the respondents who completed questionnaires 
noted errors or problems with the content or format of various questions. The 
"Behavioral Counselor Questionnaire" is included as an appendix. > 
' _ The characteristics of the respondents suggested that the sample is representa- 
tive of the identified pool of 102 department chairpersons and training supervisors. 
The geographical distribution, of the sample is described in Table I below. 



.Table I 

Characteristics of Respondents 



Geographical Location 

* * 

Canada 
Northeast 

i 

Southeast 
Midwest 

West 0 ' : N 
■ Total Sample 
Sample/Pool 0 : 



Frequency 
I 

■ 25 . \ 
• 21 : 
12 
76 
76/ I 02 



Percentage 
1 .3 
22.4 
32.9 . 
27.6 : 
1 5.8 
I00.0 
74.5 



a The category includes Southwest, Northwest, and West. 



^The pool of prospective respondents included Canada (2), Northeast (19), Southeast 
(29), Midwest (28), Southwest (9),. Northwest (3), and West ( 1 2). 



The expected frequencies of respondents based upon the actual distribution of 
questionnaires was 1 .0 percent) for Canada, 18.6 percent for the Northeast, 28.4 
percent for the Southeast, 27.6 percent for the Midwest, and 23.5 percent for the 
West (including Southwest and Northwest). Therefore, the sample included somewhqt 
more respondents from the Northeast and Southeast, and less from the West than 
anticipated. 

In terms of the titles or positions of respondents, the sample included fewer 
chairpersons and supervisors than expected, since all questionnaires were directed to 
them. However,, it was apparent from cover letters and comments written on the 
forms that the respondents were acting for the program administrators. Most were 
familiar enough with the actual training in question to provide valuable data. The 
titles or descriptions are listed in Table 2. 



Table 2 
Titles of Respondents 



Title or Position 



y 



Clinical Supervisor 



Department Chairperson 



Program Coordinator 



Faculty Member 



Frequency- 
16 
30 
9 
10 



( 



Percentage 
| 21.1 
39.5 
1 1.8 
13.1 



Other Person 0 . 



II 



14.5 



a The category\includes dean of students, director of academic programs, director of 
graduate study\ind other administrators. 



Responses to the third item on thA questionnaire (see Appendix) addressed the 
levels of training offered by the institutions. The responses are summarized in 
Table 3. 

Table 3 

Training Offered Within Programs 



Degree or Level 

r 

Ph.D. 
Ed. D. 
Doctorate 

Post-Master's or Ed. S. 
Master's Degree 0 
Paraprof essiona P 
Less Than Doctorate 



Frequency 

17 
40 
19 
63 
4 
36 



Percentage 
30.3 
22.4 
* 52.6 
25.0 
82.9 
5.3 
47.3 



a AII percentages are based upon a maximum frequency of 76; however, these cate- 
gories are not exclusive. 

b The category includes Bachelor's degree programs (e.g., one awards an Associate 
Counselor Certificate). - 
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The responding Institutions offered training In a variety of specializations 
which are described In Table 4* The responding programs offered specializations In a 
wide variety of areas. .The high percent/age of school counseling training programs is 
probably reasonable for* the field of counseling, given the historical background of 
the profession. With the-increase in mental health and agency Counseling In recent 
years-e.g., the American Mental Health Counselors Association is the fastest 
growing division within the American Association for Counseling and Development— 
the high percentages (71.1 and 69.7) in these areas are likely to be representative. 



Tabled 

Specializations Within Programs 



Type of Specialist 

Counseling Psychologist 

Counselor Educator 

School Counselor 

College/University 
Counselor 

Mental Health Counselor 

Agency Counselor 

Rehab i I i tat ion Counse lor 

Personnel & Guidance 
Specialist 

Marriage & Family Counselor 
Other Specialist 0 



Frequency 
35 
30 
59 

46 
54 
53 

v 27 

*' ■ 
; 23 

20 • 

12 



Percentage 
46.1 
39.5 

77.6 * 

60.5 
71.1 
69.7 
35.5 

30.3 
26.3 
I5.8- 



Note: All percentages are based upon a maximum frequency of 76; however, the 
categories are not exclusive. 

a The category includes School Psychologist (5), Organizational Development 
Specialist (2), Researcher (2), Employment Services Specialist, and Family Life 
Educator. \ 
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The item (6) on the questionnaire which requested information regarding 
involvement! in professional organizations was included to secure additional data 
about respondent characteristics. However, the descriptive data in Table 5 are 
interesting jin terms of trends, as well. The state organizations within Table 5 
include APA and AACD groups. The other organizations reported by respondents 
were the American Association for Marriage and Family Therapists; American 
Association of Biofeedback Clinicians; American Association of Sex Educators, 
Counselor^, and Therapists; American Society of Clinical Hypnosis; Association for 
Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance; Association of Non-White Concerns in 
Personnel and Guidance; Association for Religious^gnd Value Issues in Counseling; 



TableS 



Professional Affiliations of Respondents 



Group or Organization Frequency 

American Educational Research 8 
Association (AERA) 

American Association for Counseling 47 
and Development (AACD) 

American Psychological 44 
Association (APA) 

Association for Advancement of 1 3 

Behavior Therapy (AABT) 

Association for Counselor 10 
Education & Supervision (ACES) 

■4 

State Organizations - ■ 10 

Other Organizations 17 



PeVcentage 
10.5 

61.8 

57.9 

17.1. 
13.2 

13.2 
22.4 



Note: All percentages are based upon a maximum frequency of 76; however, the 
categories are not exclusive. V 
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Canadian Guidance and Counselling Association} Canadian Psychological Association; 
International Neuropsychiatry Society} International Roundtable for Advancement of 
Counselling, and Society of Behavioral Medicine. 

The relatively low frequency of respondents who reported AABT membership Is 
curious. The data suggested that they consider the large professional organizations, 
APA and AACD, to be their primary affiliations. Yet, this survey was directed to 
programs that were assumed to be somewhat behavioral in training orientation. 
Similarly, while behavioral medicine and marriage and family therapy were identified 
as major trends in behavioral counseling, few respondents reported membership in 
the Society of Behavioral Medicine or the American Association of Marriage and 
Family Therapists, respectively. \ - 

The major purpose of the study was to identify trends in behavioral counseling 
^according to the perceptions of persons involved in the draining of; future profes- 
sionals. The responses to the question, "^hich of the following emphases are likely 
to grow on a national basis or represent major trends in behavioral counseling in the 
next 3 years?" provided a clear sense of the direction that respondents believe the 
profession will fpllow. The major trends are identified by rank in Table 6. 

The top 'five trends in Table 6 represent emphases which have received 
increasing attention in publications, convention programs, and workshops. Behavioral 
,medicine is an interdisciplinary field which has enjoyed phenomenal growth since its 
founding in the winter of 1977 at the Yale Conference on Behavioral Medicine 
(Schwartz & Weiss, 1978). T The field has several strong organizations including the 
Society of Behavioral Medicine, the Academy of Behavioral Medicine Research, and 
the Behavioral Medicine Special Interest Group within the Association for Advance- 
ment of Behavior Therapy (AABT). In addition, there are two major publications, the 
Journal of Behavioral Medicine and Behavioral Medicine Abstracts. Opportunities 
for contributions by counselors to behavioral medicine have existed for years. For 
example, Allen (1977) cal|ed the area "ah expanding horizon" and Suinn (1974, 1977) 
provided a model for counseling intervention through his significant work on the 
modification of the coronary-prone behavior pattern. Modification of risk factors 
for disease is a^ajor • area within clinical behavioral medicine (Pomerleau, 1979). 
The preventive and developmental perspectives within the counseling profession 
make behavioral medicine a "natural specialization" for practitioners. 



able 6 

Major Trends In Benavioral Counseling by Rank 



National Trend or 
{Emphasis 



Final 
Rank 0 



Mean 
Rank b 



Number of 
Respondents 



Behavioral Med id ne /Health ■ I 

Counseling ^ 
Cognitive Behavior Modification/ 2 

Therapy 

Marriage and Family Therapy/ 3 

Counseling 
Human Resources Development/ 4 

Industrial and Business 

Consultation 
Gerontology/Gerontological 5 

Counseling 
Biofeedback/Self-Regulatory 6 

Therapy 

Substance Abuse/Alcoholism 7,5 

Counseling 
Community Counseling/ 7.5 

Research 

Sex Counseling /Therapy 9 
Behavioral Group Counseling/ 10.5 7 

Therapy 

Applied Behavioral Analysis 10.5 

Systems Approach 
Other Emphasis 0 12 



1.79 
1.85 
1.99 
2.13 

2.43 

2.30 

2.55 

1.83 

2.17 
2.00 

2.33 

NA 




14 

10 

9 

6 

6 
4 

3 

4 



Note: The numbers of respondents by items are not exclusive. 

a The final rank was computed based upon the lowest total score per item. A rank of 
"I"; for an emphasis area was scored as one point. Second ranked items were scored 
two points while third ranked items were three points. Unranked items on each 
questionnaire (//7) were scored four points. Total scores ranged from 209 (final rank- 
of 1.5) to 296 (rank of 12). 

b The mean rank was computed from the ranks (I, 2, and 3) actually assigned by 
respondents. The sum of ranks was divided by the number of respondents for that 
item. 

c The category includes Self -Control/Self-Management (N=3) and Prevention. 



Cognitive, behavior modification, another top-ranked trend according ,to 
respondents, continues to attract helping professionals. Mahoney (1977) anticipated' 
the contemporary Integration of cognitive and behavioral approaches to therapy and 
discussed implications of the reconciliation of differences between the two distinct 
psychological traditions. He described the emerging Interface, developing a cautious 
framewol-k for practice and research among "thinking behaviorlsts" (Mahoney, 
1974). /Melchenbaum ( 1 977) also addressed the rapprochement of the cognitive and 
behavioral approaches by specifically bridging the gap between cognitive-semantic 
therapy (e.g., Beck's cognitive therapy and Ellis' RET) and behavior modification 
technology. Interest In cognitive behavior modification is manifested in the various 
articles published In Cognitive Therapy end Research, the vitality of the Cognitive 
.Behavior Therapy Special Interest Group wltnin AABT, and the publication of several 
major review texts. 

Marriage and family therapy/counseling was the third-ranked trend. The 
specialization has realized tremendous growth, especially among Master's level 
practitioners, with the introduction of* program accreditation and limited third-party 
payments for clinical members. The American Association for Marriage and Family 
Therapy (AAMFT) is a highly active organization that is a strong advocate for its 
members. The dominant practice theories among AAMFT members— as represented 
in their publication Journal of Marriage and Family Therapy— are the family of origin 
model (see, e.g., the contributions of Frgmo and Bowen), the family systems 
'approach, and the structural approach (e.g., Minuchin). While behaviorists— including 
Stuart, Liberman, Margolin, Reid, Thomas, Patterson, Wahler, Baer, and Whaley— 
have been involved in family and couple interventions", marriage and family therapy 
is not presently characterized by the behavioral perspective. 

Hollis and Wantz (1980) noted the dramatic shift in counselor preparation 
programs toward marriage and famijy coursework. They also found that the speciali- 
zation of gerontological counseling has increased, primarily due to the change in age 
of the clients who are served-by counselors. Gerontology/gerontological counseling 
was the fifth-ranked trend identified by respondents in this study. Since the older 
adult population is increasing while the school-aged populations are decreasing, the 
traditional bases of counseling must be re-examined. 
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Human resources development/Industrial and business consultation was ranked 
fourth In the list of trench In behavioral counseling. While business and Industry 
"look out for their own" (Kunze, 1973), there has been a rapid shift toward flemand 
for counseling services (especially In consultation) in the business world (see Crlstlanl 
& Crlstlanl, l97?j Papalla & Moore, 1979). Career counseling, training, outplace- 
ment, and organizational, development represent expanding domains for human 
resources development. The interest in preventive health and stress management 
among executives and trainers has contributed much to the trend toward human 
resources development services (e.g., Ivancevich & Matteson, 1980). Behavioral 
medicine programs were created in industry— including the Johnson & Johnson "Live 
for Life" program (Wilbur, 1980) and the Control Data Corporation "Staywell" 
program (Naditch, 1980), and in universities, for example, the UCLA Center for 
Health Enhancement Education and Research (Gorney & West, 1 980) and the Center 
for Health Management. at the University of Houston (Ivancevich & Matteson, 1 980) — 
to meet the demand for services. Since this trend incorporates behavioral 
medicine/health counseling concerns, human resources consultation is among the 
most promising specializations for the near future. 

Respondents were also surveyed about graduate coursework. The responses to 
the questions, "If you were to add one essential graduate course to the curriculum of 
your program, what would be its content or title?" are categorized in Table 7. 
Although the data are inconclusive, the new courses included work in the areas which 
were previously identified as trends. Several programs (19.7 percent of institution? 
in the sample) would add a course specializing in marriage and family counseling. 

The data contained in Table 8 are inconclusive due to the small number of 
respondents in most categories. However, the categories in Table 8 provide an 
interesting picture regarding the breadth of behavioral counseling. Again the major 
trends are well represented; however, a large array of traditional and nontraditional 
emphases are included as well. 

The final question (10) on the questionnaire was intended to link specific texts 
with the identified emerging trends. The book selections of respondents are noted in 
TabYe 9. # V 

i ■ ■ . 
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Table 7 

Frequencies of Essential, New Graduate Courses 



Course or Toole 


« rcvjuency 


Marriage and Family Therapy/Counseling 


15 


Advanced Techniques 0 


13 


Behavioral Medicine 




Human Resources Development/Consultation 


7 


Cognitive Behavior Modification/Therapy 


6 


Behavioral Group Counseling 


4 


Gerontology /Gerontological Counseling 


4 


Theory Development^ \ 


4' 


Advanced Psychology Courses 0 


4 


None /No Response 


10 / 


Total 


76 



( a The category includes laboratory and practicum courses. 
^The category includes metatheoretical analysis courses. 

c The category includes ethics, advanced experimental design, developmental 
psychology, and biological bases of behavior courses. 



Tabid 8 

Frequenclea of Program Emphases or Specialization) 



Emphasis or Specialization Frequency 

Community Mental Health 12 

Behavioral Medicine/Health Counseling 8 

Counseling Special Populations 0 7 

Developmental Counseling 4 

Marriage and Family Therapy/Counseling k 

Consultation^ 3 

Biofeedback 3 

* Systematic Qpj^ling 3 ■ 

Behaviorism-Humanism Rapprochement 2 

Transactiorkil/Ecological Perspective 2 

Cognitive Behavior Modification/Therapy 2 

Group Counseling 2 

Career Counseling ^ I 

Vocational Evaluation I { 

Organizational Behavior Management I 

Applied Behavior Analysis " I 

Learning Theory-Psychoanalysis Rapprochement ,j 

None/No Response 19 



a The category includes women (3), minority (3), and aged populations. 

^The category includes consultation in schools, business and industry, and community 
agencies. . 



Table 9 

Textbook Selections of Respondents 



Author(s) 



J.P, Krvmbolfz & 
CE t Thcresen 

D.C. Rimm & 
J.C. Masters 



F.H. Konfer A 
A.P. Goldstein 

A. Banduro 



M.R, Coldfried & 
GX. Davison 

J- Wolpe 



B. Shertzer & 
SX. Stone 

J.K Brown & 

C. Brown ; 

C.R Patterson 



A. Lazarus 
J. Haley 
M. Mahoney 



Other Behavioral Texts 
Other Nonbehavioral Texts 
e/No Response 



Title 



Behavioral Counseling* 
Cases and Techniques 
.(both editions) 

Behavior Therapy i Techniques 
and Empirical Findings 
(both editions) 

Helping People Change: $ 
A Textbook of Methods 

Principles of Behavior 
Modification 

Clinical Behavior Therapy 



The Practice of Behavior 
Therapy (2nd Edition) 

Fundgmentals of Counseling 
(All editions) 

Systematic Counseling 



Theories of Counseling and 
Psychotherapy (2nd Edition) 

Multimodal Behavior Therapy 

Problem-Solving Therapy 

Cognition and Behavior 
Modification 




61 



67 



Tha inscriptive data jyullw *d in fhU study provided u **m*e of r*c«nt develop* 
men?* ood emerging tr^mli In bahovlorol coufUfttlng, Clearly, behavioral 
medtcir**/bealth eaunsdlng, cognitive behavior modltlcqtlan/tberapyt marriage and 
forriH/ tberopy/courisellftg, human resources deveiopment/irMiustrial and busing 
consultation, and gerontalogy/gerontologlcal counseling or# program emphases that 
are likely to grow In the ne*t three year*. Courses and program Innovations hove 
Imn (or will be) Implemented to respond to need* for special!*!** training for 
.counseling students. 

Although the study was designed to investigate perception} of counselor e<Juco- 
tors from programs which were at least 25 percent "behavioral" In terms of philo- 
sophical orientation, few respondent? (N*I3) belonged to AABT. However, a large 
number of respondent* expressed allegiance to the major counseling organizations, 
the American Association for Counseling and Development {61*8 percent) and the 
American Psychological Association (57.9 percent). This condition may reflect the 
lack of identification with the "behavioral" label among some respondents. 

Responses to questions on the survey (4 and 5) indicated that only 33 programs 
(U3.k percent) were described as "primarily behavioral in nature." Thirty-nine 
respondents (51.3 percent) identified themselves as "primarily behavioral" in orienta- 
tion. However, 61.8 percent of the 76 questionnaires in this ^vdy indicated a major 
behavioral orientation in program or personal practice. The study would have been 
more rigorous if a specific definition of •'behavioral"— according to the pragmatic 
definition of methodological (rather then rodical) behaviorism (Mahoneyy I97<0— had 
been provided to respondents. The available data suggested that persons involved in 
administration and innovation in behavioral ly oriented training programs find their 
professional identities in a number of settings and groups. Only a few respondents 
reported membership in AABT, the major behavior therapy association; SBM, the 
behavioral medicine ^society; or AAMFT, the primary marriage and family therapy 
group. * 4 , 

The results of this study indicated directions for specializations within 
behavioral counseling. Since the 1981 study, journal articles and convention 

programs have increasingly emphasized the forementioned trends. Marrioge and 

* 

family therapy continues to enjoy strong support among practitioners. Behavioral 
medicine, health counseling, and health psychology are major concerns in counseling 



and other helping professions. Cognitive behavior modification/therapy does not 
seem to have captured wide attention; yet, respondents note that counseling and 
therapy have "gone cognitive" (Mahoney, 1977). r 9 • 9 

Human resources development (HRD) represents one of the most promising 
trends ^in counseling'. Opportunities for transferring counseling skills into business 
and industrial settings are being rapidly identified/ The 1983 APGA convention 
emphasized preparation for involvement in the private sector, a new "market" giv^n 
the- reductions in trqditional counseling populations and settings. The concurrent 
developments in. behavioral medicine/health counseling in the corporate world render 
HFJD and business consultation even mote promising; The 1 983 Society of Behavioral 

Medicine conference highlighted health promotion, stress management, and risk- 

* ■ * ' ■ . . '* * ■ • • 

reduction programs for business and industry. 

/ • ■ v ;-, *■ ;■ ■ - . ■ r . •; •. , , . r , ' 

Gerontological counseling has received some attention in th6 literature; / 

however, it has seemed to develop more slowly than respondents predicted in the 

present survey. Perhtips the lack of sociopolitical power of this group and/or 

r personal issues with aging among program designers impede the development of this 
important specialization. However, onqomg successes in biofeedback technology, 
neuropsychological'assessment, and cognitive retrainin^technology should contribute 
to gains in gerontological applications among behavioral counselors. 

- The results and implications of this survey identify promising developments and 

r training needs . for counselor education, Progress and departments that wish fo^ 
respond to emerging trends should consider offering specialized coursework, v 
ptacticaftraining, int^r^Jit>s, continuing education, and informal learning opportuni- 
ties to /sftuderitS andii^pates. Training in behavioral^medici 
marriage and family ^pirtifpy, and human e resources development should lie ; 
imp , fei^ehted..immediqtdy. The projected significance of cognitive behavior 
cqtioo and gerontological, counseling in counselor education should receive 
exploration; ; / 1 ^ ,*<■. 
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APPENDIX 

BEHAVIORAL COUNSELOR QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. School /Program: 

2. Your Name: 



Your Title: 



3. Whom do you train In your program? (Check all that apply) 

j Ph.D. Practitioners \ College/University Counselors 

Ed.D. Practitioners Mental Health Counselors 

Post-Master's/Ed.S. Practitioners Agency Counselors 

Master's Level , Practitioners Rehabilitation Counselors 

Paraprofesslonals Personnel & Guidance Specialists 

Counseling Psychologists Marriage & Family Counselors 

Counselor Educators Other Specialists (Specify: 

School Counselors ; ) 

4. Would* you classify or describe your program as primarily behavioral 1n 
orientation? (Check one) 

Yes No 

5. Would you describe your personal practice theory or treatment orientation 
as behavioral? (Check one) 



To what professional organlzatlon(s) do you devote major allegiance? 
Write name(s) 1n blank)_ ; ; . . ' 



Which of the following emphases are likely to grow on a national basis or 
represent major trends 1n behavioral counseling 1n the next 3 years? (Rank 
top one to three with "1" representing first choice). 

. behavioral medicine/health counseling 

gerontol ogy/gerontol og1 cal counsel 1 ng 

substance, abuse/alcoholism counseling 

marriage and family therapy/ counseling 

cognitive behavior modification/ therapy 

behavioral group therapy/counseling 

sex counseling/therapy 

community consultation/research 

human resources development/industrial -business consultation 

biofeedback/self-regulatory therapy 

applied behavioral analysis/systems approach 

other (Spec1fy:_ ; )~ 

^none of the above (Comments: ' ) 

If you were to add one essential graduate course to the curriculum of your 
program, what would be its content or title? (Briefly describe in blank) 



9. What is* the nature or title of your most innovative program emphasis or 
specialization? ' (Briefly describe in blank) 



10. What is the one book that is indispensable in the training of a behaviorally- 

briented counselor?" (Write title in blank) • 

. ; • v ^ 
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HEALTH COUNSELING: 
A PARADIGM SHIFT FOR COUNSELOR EDUCATION 

Margaret L. Fong 

The holistic perception of humans has spawned a new area of study 
called health counseling, an amalgam of elements from psychology, 
medical sociology, and health* education. Counselor education 
programs need to address this holistic view by making a paradigm shift 
from emphasis on mind and behavior to mind-body -behavior interac-' 
tidns. Two major challenges to counselor education are (I) to incor- 
porate this holistic perception throughout the Curriculum, in 
prerequisites, course content, and practicums; and (2) to develop a 
health counseling subspecialty to prepare health counselors. Sugges- 
tions are offered regarding the changes that would be required to 
achieve these goals. 



At first glance the term "a paradigm shift" may seem a little pretentious, as 
health counseling usually is seen merely as a new subspecialty in counseling.- This 
narrow viewpoint is probably true now, but, health counseling will assume far greater 
importance in future counselor education in terms of how an individual is 
conceptualized and assisted to change by the counselor. The increase in knowledge 
about mind^body relationships as related to overall good health requires counselors to 
make a drastic shift in the way they view individuals. No longer can counselors 
maintain the dualistic viewpoint that mind and body function separately and indepen- 
dently. In sum, counselors can no longer be "mind" specialists. This paper will 
discuss the challenges health counseling presents to counselor education. 

Growing up in the late 1940's and early 1950's, most counselors were trained to 
value scientific evidence. If you are feeling ill, go to the doctor? if the doctor c^'t 
find anything physically wrong, then it must be all in your mind. Reflecting the 
separation of mind and body, physiology in the 1 950's delineated 'two branches of the 
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nervous system: the central nervous system under the dirte^fion of conscious control, 
and the autonomic nervous system, so named since it was thought to operate 
independently of conscious control. Counseling developed and grew durtng this 
period, defining itself as a field concerned primarily with the study of behavior, 
mental abilities, and functional aspects of behavior. Counseling became one, of the 
mind specialties. Counselor education programs, like other disciplines at the time, 
accepted the concept of the separation of mind and body, as revealed in cou/se 
offerings. In fact, mind-body dualism was taken for granted and shaped the way 
counselors thought and acted in the classroom and with clients. Most of .today's 
counselor educators, including this author, have been shaped by this construct of 
reality. For counselor educators to conceptualize, organize, and teach counseling 
theory and approaches fir other than a dualistic way is, Consequently, very difficult. 

• - The holistic perception of humans has spawned a new area of study called 
health counseling. Inherently interdisciplifiary^-an amalgam of elements from 
psychology, medical sociology, and health education— the goals of health counseling 
are to promote health and prevent dysfunction in healthy, children and adults. 
Matarazzo gives a clear definition of health psychology (insert counseling) as: 

the aggregate of the specific educational, scientific, and professional 
contributions of the discipline of psychology to the promotion and 
maintenance of health, illness, and related dysfunction. (1982, p. 4) 

The growing interest in health counseling within counselor education is reflected by 
the recent formation of the Health Counseling Task Force by ACES in 1982. 

A sampling of research reports within the past two years reveals the great 
impact of the holistic approach. One study found that teaching asthmatic children 
self-management skills in the classroom consistently resulted in decreased use of 
medication and reduced school absenteeism (Creer r 1982). Another revealed that 
when daily, exercise was combined with counseling to increase the individual's sense 
of personal involvement with Iffe, the individual achieved greater stress reduction 
'than from either approach alone (Kobassa, Maddi, & Puccetti,^l982)» These and 
other studies increasingly support the construct that the interaction of the mind and 
body is real. More important, this conceptualization of the individual is resulting in 
powerful new approaches to behavior change. One must conclude that it is important 
to view individuals as "mind-body complexes ceaselessly interacting with the social 
and physical environment in which they are embodied" (Lipowski, 1977, p. 234). 



The emergence of the field of behaviorql health and health counseling thus 
presents two major challenges to counselor education: (I) a conceptual shift to 
incorporate a holistic perspective of the Individual in all parts of the curriculum; and 
(2) the envelopment of a health counseling subspecialty to prepare health counselors. 

First, not to incorporate a holistic perspective into any course dealing with 
people is like continuing to organize astronomy and geography courses on the 
assumption that the earth is flat (or in this case, on the basis of the mind only) 
because it is easier than changing. To accomplish this shift in the conceptualization 
of the individual in coursework and supervision, counselor, educators and supervisors 
* must first change their views. * 

Answer this little quiz: 

1. When you make assessments of an individual do you take into account 
nutrition, presence of chronic illness, exercise, and sleep? ^ 

2. When you supervise trainees,, do you encourage them to consider the whole 
person or just the behavior in psychological terms? 

3. When you teach counseling theories, does at least one of the theories of 
human change that you emphasize encompass the body (physical) as well as 
the mind (psychological)? 

If you answered any of these "No, 11 then you need further professional reading and 
workshops oh the aspects that directly touch your area in counseling. 

The first challenge, shifting to a holistic perspective in counselor education 
programs, suggests several crucial areas for attention and change: prerequisites, 
course content, and practjeums. Prerequisites for entry into most graduate 
counselor training programs consist of courses in personality, human development, 
and abnormal psychology. These courses, all "mind 11 courses, are thought essential as 
a groundwork for understanding the individual. Admittedly, they are valuable; yet 
the resuit is a genuine deficiency in preparation. At present, it is not unusual for 
students to be learning about stress management with the expectation that they will 
lead stress reduction groups; yet they possess little or no understanding of nutrition, 
blood circulation, and the. nervous system— all parts of the stress response. Clearly, 
prerequisite courses in human biology and nutrition would round out students 1 back- 
grounds and prepare them for the integration of mind and body within counseling. 



Integrating a holistic approach Into the content of counselor education. courses 
is another aspect needing change. Counseling theories courses should Include holistic 
counseling theories that attempt to describe mind-body interactions. Lang's (1979) 
theory that change pccurs only when tlWe is both visceral and psychological arousal 
is one example of a more holistic theory of change^ Another crucial area is assess- 
ment of the individual. The initial interview appro^P should encompass appraisal of 
the individual's patterns of daily living (sleep, eating, work, exercise) and any illness 
or handicap. Students need to understand how illness affects behavior and vice- 
versa. To meet this need, psychological assessment instruments^ are being developed 
that assess both the mind and body (see Gatchel & Baum, 1983, for on introduction to 
these). 

Practicprhs are the third curriculum area where students can be assisted to 
conceptualize and counsel in a holistic manner. Practicum sites that implement a 
holistic approach, such as Wellness Centers and schools and agencies using inter- 
disciplinary teams, and settings that want to change in this direction would both be 
excellent practicum settings. 

The second major challenge to counselor education is the development of 
health counseling as a subspecialty within counseling. Before such programs are 
eagerly added, careful thought has to bq, given to what health counseling -is, what 
knowledge and skills are required, and what resources exist to teach them. Effective 
health counseling requires not only basic counseling competencies but also knowledge 
and skills not normally found in counselor education programs. An effective health 
counselor should possess, know ledge in the human sciences, an understanding of health 
care systems, and specific information regarding health counseling interventions. In 
addition to the counseling core courses a program in health counseling should include 
physiology, nutrition, and courses in adult growth and development that include, 
biological development and health care delivery. 

Counselor education should also include a course in cognitive-behavioral theory 
with particular emphasis on self-management techniques. Most of the successful 

approaches to date in behaviorql health and wellness have their foundation in cogni- 

» 

tive-behavioral psychology (Wilson, 1 980). Knowledge of assessment methods 

particular to health counseling, such as measures of stress, pain, and coping, is also 

f « * » 

needed. This could be included in a required health counseling course or sequence of 

' / * 
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courses (similar to marriage and family) taught by 'faculty with health counseling 
experience. Finally, counseling practlcum and internships must be available to 
students, since students need to implement what they have learned. Without the 
program, uniyersity, and community resources to provide all of the above, it would 
be difficult to prepare a health counselor adequately. 

If such a program is implemented, there is still the question of where these 
specialists will practice. Many ^students enthusiastically see themseive&j^orking in 
major medical centers, Unfoirturtat^Jy, it is unlikely that health counseling will 
prosper in inpatient medical settings. Presently many territorial battles are being 
waged over who provides the counseling in medical settings. Aspects of health 
counseling are presently being offered by social workers, clinical psycho logists, 
dlergy, healfh educators, and nurses. All these disciplines are interested in role 
expansion and have either historical ties or a medical knowledge base upon which to 
build. ' ■ 

School and work (other than medical) settings have been the traditional 
domains of the counselor. Within such settings exists a promising future for health 
counseling. Wellness programs, lifestyle programs, employee assistance programs, 
adult continuing education courses, and collect counseling centers all are looking for 
counselors familiar with stress, coping, exercise, and weight management. In 
Megatrends. Naisbitt (1982) describes the shift of the. general public from 
dependence upon institutional medical help to self-help. Americans are looking to 
schools and their employers tp provide information and facilities to assist them in 
caring for themselves and for their children. , These are settings that require a 
blended educational-supportive-thierapeUtic approach to counseling— the level of 
helping that counselors are trained to provide. Within sufh settings health counseling' 
will flourish. /■ 

In summary, counselor education heeds to make a paradigm shift from an 
emphasis on the mind and behavior to mind-body-behavior interactions, so as to bring 
the training programs up-to-date with current knowledge of human behavior. Making 
the shift calls for both professional development of counselor educators and 
curriculum modifications. Health counseling as a specialty has a bright future in 
counselor education programs. Both schools and industry will be developing health- 
oriented programs and will need health counselors. Health counseling programs do 




require additional knowledge and skills not normally found In counselor education 
programs. Thus counselor education programs will need to plan carefully for the 
development of a health counseling specialty within thef total educational experience, 

i 
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STATE^F-CONSCIOUSNESS COUNSELING! 
AN INTRODUCTION 

THojtkw B. Roberts 



State of consciousness (SOC) means an overall style of mental 
functioning at any one time* There may be thousands of SOCs, and our 
awake state Is jqst one of them. SOC psychology studies the relation- 
ships among experience, behavior, and state of consciousness. Psyche- 
delic research has revealed that mystical experiences can be highly 
banef Ictal, leading to advanced moral development, and that these self- 
tHbnscendent experiences can often be facilitated In healthy ways. The 
SOC approach to counseling, which may enhance mental health and 
allow deeper understanding of human development, requires that we 
reformulate our view of human nature to Include all SOCs If we are to 
keep pace with current and future mental health research. 



Our view of counseling and other mental health professions depends in large 
part on our view of human nature. During the last ten years a diverse group of 
intellectuals has been paying attention to a part of human nature that has previously 
been neglected. This characteristic is the ability to enter d variety of states of 
consciousness (SOCs) and to use them for a Jarge number of purposes. The tradi- 
tional approach to SOCs was to treat all of them as inferior to our ordinary state. 
Some states were seen as regression to childlike thinking. Others were interpreted 
as interesting curiosities, but of little importance. Still others were perceived as 
signs of neurosis or psychosis. 

In the last ten years people have been asking different questions about SOCs: 
Do different SOCs haye any practical uses? Wf^do they indicate about the human 
mind and behavior? Whqt are the implications for teaching, counseling, liberal 
education, the arts and sciences, and culture? 



~V -\ 
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This chapter examine* the field of SOC studies with particular emphasis on Its 
contributions to counseling and to the larger field of mental hoolth. What views of 
the human mind and of human behavior coma from SOC studies? What should 
counselors know about SOCs? How can they use SOC-derlved techniques with their 
clients and as part of their own professional training? Given a natural, healthy 
human desire to explore SOCs, how can counselors help decrease the dangers and 
increase the benefits? 

STATE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

The concept of stqte of consciousness is becoming recognized by many intel- 

i 

lectual leaders as an idea whose time has come. Speaking to a 1978 conference 
"Explorers of Humankind," Margaret Mead (1978) noted a "bubbling up of interest 
everywhere in all the extraordinary and special gifts that we find in some human 
beings," and she went on to say that the exploration of consciousness is an underlying 
root of this interest. At the same conference, Carl Rogers*(l978) noted that there 
seems to be some meaning in the development of our occess to alternate states of 
consciousness. , J* ' «; 

Because the . jyprd consciousness is used in many different wbys, however, the 
concept of state of consciousness is often confusing. As it is used in SOC, conscious- 
ness means an overall style or type of mental functioning at any one time. Common 
examples are sleeping, c/reaming, and wakefulness. Just as a dozen instruments can 
play a large number of different kinds of music, the human psychological functions 
can "play" a large number of SOCs. There may be many thousands of different SOCs; 
our usual awake state is just one of them. (Actually, it is probably a collection of 
many similar states or substates which we mistakenly lump together as "awake.") 

Because the word consciousness has many meanings, SOC is often misunder- 
stood. SOC should not be confused with stream of consciousness, which points to the 
various ideas, perceptions, memories, and fantasies of which we are aware during 
introspection. SOC draws our attention to different styles of mental functioning, 
rather than to the specific contents of our awareness. Nor should SOC be confused 
with the^Freujian distinction between* unconsciousness and consciousness. States of 
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being unconscious ore also style* of psychological functioning, qraj so they are 
Included among SOC*. They ore states In which our normal sens* of "I" and of out- 
side awareness have changed] on* can speak of unconscious SOCs. 

Likewise, subjective, awareness is not the. same as SOC. Some SOCs Include a 
sense of subjective awareness, while others don't, SOC also does not mean what 
happens to be on one's mind,' a great deal, for example, ecological consciousness. It 
doesn't mean the- thoughts |^jd feelings appropriate for membership In q particular 
group (e.g., women's consciousness or Black consciousness); i^jrjioes it mean modes 
of functioning based on differences between the right and loft cerebral 
hemispheres. Finally, SOC does not. mean the act of becoming aware of what one 
had been doing previously in an unaware state-for example, becoming aware of a 
particular rationalisation of which one had been previously unaware. These are all 
legitimate uses of consciousness, but they are not states of consciousness. 



SOC PSYCHOLOGY 

4 • * * 

I 

f 

The recognition that humans have the capability of producing a great many 
SOCs has lead to a new psychology which systematically investigates this aspect of / 
human nature. The psychology of states of consciousness studies the relationships J 
among experience, behavior, and states of consciousness. SOC psychology has the 
advantoge over other current Western psychologies of including data from both 
behavior {observable to-an outside observer) and experience (available from intro- 
spection). More thrift", this, it includes observations from all SOCs, as well as our . 
ordinary, awake SOC. In fact«|tbe.major variable of SOC psychology is SOC, and the 

. / f V * . " 

major question asks is: /•*.'« • . • ' » 

t ■ \ .' ■• . ' v 

does vary from SOC to SOC? 



An investigator can insert whatever topic is most interesting: intelligence/ 
personality, memory, perception, emotion, and so forth. This has the effect of 
expanding the legitimate domain of inquiry far beyond its current single-state- 
bounds. 
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•'^-* f: - " -"W* 1 ' fe". ' ^n^^gfijSW; ■ research ■ has been conducted on 
psychologies,* notdbl>A ; ]ri ; *j 
recognize different SjpCs 
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%ifji n durrent. Western; ;• ■ 



sleep and hypnosis, , psychology iq VgeaH^LJlioiS. •fqfjed^ -tdi v 1 
as a primary human *qharacteristic.i*lt is ?lif f icujt,j|Kf stray • : d 




??■ self -transcendence occurs in SQCs different from bur usucrflpefsondt^ 
jDrougly Maslow in later Studtes to examine states that go beyond persondlyStqtes,; the ^ r. 

jd this was the birth of. trans'persona i psy # bhpjpgyA t \| H:. ;< r < **LV* ; V^ 



transpersonal states. 

- Personal psych< 
person, .Other names Jor thi§ separdte. entity qjfp ego, persori^p 



Personal psychologies seethe main unit of existence as i^je [rfdiyjdu&tV^^ 

" - " • " ' ------- "-"^^^^iii^f^^ 



self? 'arid subject. From an SOC perspective separateness isa miction 6f 
, some .SOCs the material body ^ems: to' form the bounda^.oma ^otsoq^ 
- trqnspersonal states this boanadfry Is * transcended^;. e., se^^^^ce^enpe)^ ^The^fe 
definition c$ s0 If ■^P^^ ^ ; • v ^ 
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' ; trr : Mdslow's needs hierarch^ppne^s a natur^U ■ ^^-^v^P^^ 1 ?^*^? , ^ r *- ^^^^'l^f 5C.'.??SI : " ; ' f V 

one heed iYo. move qp to the; nextj- J This dppjies tp setf^jdt^ •< v 
Ktransdendeh^ fbuhcl ^dt.%elrf 

r>fr6frv&^ is actually one of the moistvpsythdlogic . 
v^fexf>^(w ^tegratedi io^^|^ 
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exeriendes^ drid^SOC psychbtherapies ask the larger > 

SOCs; affect "iwjntai.'-. heal tK?l%J: If 3 the- hOman^rftMd i^cap^Je of producing a large 
number of $QCsHhbh;qny^ wnich rifieglects these i? . clearly incom- 

Ss^lete—mbst current persqriafity thenar ie^ and views of mental 

health, for example. - ' ^ 



* / 'An- excellent opportunity io/Tnake a substantial contribution to the 
tfansp^rsonal:- psychology (ap^ Vto ^ ne's ftppk v account besides) is developing a 
Transp^rsonai ^Orientation Inventory. Like tfie POI (Personal Orieatatiop jnventpry, 
VwhicK ^medsure^s . self-actualization), a TOI . would faci litate research on self- 



trdnscen^ence. < 



SOC arid - transpersonal approaches,;? to personality and mental health are 
beginrtj^l to appear regularly, and nationql mental health organizations are studying 
th« relatiprtships between mental health and SOCs. „ . nr ' 



MYSTICAL MORALITY 



One of the most surprising results is the finding that mystical experiences can 
be highly therapeutic. In fact, they ? carj be the most psychologically beneficial 
experiences, possible. Contrary to uniformed professional opinion, "extraordinary 
mental health is frequently associated with such expediences. , States of unitiye 
consciousness may put one in touch with what, Mdslow cqlls the "being values," vlr+iich 
Koh (berg (1981) names "universal moral principles." These therr act as motivators fojr^ : , 
social action, global awareness, and dedicated lifework. Thus, we seem to hdVe 
stumbled onto a second path ofWral development, d pqth in addition* to lea^ng^* 
from experiences; w^ our families, friends, ^ 

* Apgarently, there are alternate paths of reaching the highest, stage of imdrol^ 
development.' ;.. . I ' ' :> '. *. \ ' : '"' 

What wpuld it rtiean to leave the world morally better' off for future , gerier^qr- 
tions? ■ We can imagine :'conquei1n^^unger and eliminqting various dised^es, Fr^fedom ; ' 
and equality can be extended t^"pepple who do not now enjoy them. But what would 
it mean to^y^ found a path fo^occelerat^ I can think 

of no finer; legacy to future generations than a morally improved world. In my 
opinion, the .relationship between SOCs and moral development is the single most 
promising aVfhue # of future research. /Unfortunately, the best lead in tl^ area * 
V (psychedelic research), .f b£ j%ost practicakj^pbses,: is i [legal. This is not for scientfejt 

^ffC| mental health, ^ , 
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v PSYCHEDELIC RESEARCH ; : ... ■ 

.. > Among the many findings of this research is that ego-less, self-transcendent 
experiences can often be facilitated though by no means regularly produced. 
Advanced psychedelic research, as distinguished from most'research published in the 
1 960'^ and 'early l97Q f s, ijiows that psychedelic psychotherapy offers a major way of 
stimulating transcendent experiences. This th^rcfpy is especially useful with patients 
who attempt to surpass their fcgos, but who know only of self-destructive or socially 
ji destru(^|e ways of doing so— notably alcoholics, suicidal patients, and narcotic 
addicts^te does not offer healthy ways of transcending the ego, 

peofip^^^vforced to select^urihealthy ways* One of the new roles for counselors and 
^otnplp mental health workers is J to offer safe, healthy ways of experiencing these 
J^afe^TThe work of Graf (1976, 1980), Pahnke (1964), Richards (1978), <and others 
/$hb,w$- ^fie immense benefits that can be derived from psychedelic therapy done by 
professionally trained therapists.- A wide range of problems can be ameliorated or 
overcome vid this, route. v Mbre than that r Grof f s VteW o.f the mind offers a more 
comprehensive map of human psychological experiences than other contemporary 
psychologies. Any cc$t$& otr personality or abnormal behavior which onr^fe Grof's 
map is cledrly out of date.- : 



JUICY QUESTIONS 



Each psychology has its typical questions ;^'d approaches to therapy. Freu lian 
psychology asks about the role 6f the uncon^j^^ asks how 

-the person was reinforced or punished for vdri^$ Jp^iaviors. , Humanistic psychology 
v asks about self-concept and interpersonal relatiori$. SOC psychology asks about the 
relations between SOCs and the person's experience and behavior^ 

The relationship between, memory and SOCs Hlustrates SOC-based questions. 
Memories that are not readily accessible to our ordinary state can be reached via 
such techniques aa hypnosis, sleep recall, relaxation and imagery, electrical brain 
stimulation, meditation, . and psychedelics and other mind drugs. What these 
techniques have in common is that they shift SQC. Thus, memory is. dependent on 
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SOC. Since memory is a major influence on all learned behavior, personality forma- 
tion, and behavior, when memory changes,jt)jese change too. How does memory vary 
from SOC to SOC? How do other psycho 16^1 functions vary from SOC to SOC? - . 

SOC psychology also recognizes that human nature goes beyond our ordinary, 
awake SOC into thousands of other statieS. i Full human development requires that we 
gain access to all useful SOCs, in addition to our ordinary, awake state. SQCftheory 
recognizes"that when we change SOC, some jiu man abilities strengthen wh/le others 
weaken. Some abilities disappear; new qhes appear. If we are to have Jylty 
developed minds, We should deyplop theic potentials in every state of consciousness, 
not just our ordinary state. \Vhat ^are^th^e.; States, and which abilities reside in 
them? How do we gain access . : 1o^^.s^tMV-di^ how do we learn to use the abilities 
which reside there? " %' : ; '.h..'*^ : v --' r*V' /' ,". 

Finally, SOC psychology quests and 
reality. We use bur minds tojs^y bf^ juqidfe r$t ar^ r eTa ii^y bpf we? basi ca I ly use them 
only in our usualVSOC. What, wi II happen y^erT^ ^ejveral SOCs? What new 
inforrjiqtion will we gain? What -will: wp dii6over/moot reality? What will we newly 
understand about ourselves? ^ ^r ^'l^' -v v >'' #* 



SUMMARY fy r ; \ .it 
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A stqte-of-cohsciousness ;^p^j^^K-f|:0 -.cSpUnseling requires .ttM^^e" : reformulate 
our view of human najyre to inc^tfefall states of consciousness, in addition to our 
usual awake state. It demands thdt^e study the relationships among mental health 
and SOCs and that we Ibojc? qt^iri'q|j /.capacities in all SOCs. We mqy find thc^ 
previously rare orun'usuaL^^ilit^is^uch a^/parapsychologicaj abilities, were unusual^ 
because we had not gainfed Yelfafeiije access to the SOCs wh6re they reside. SOC 
methods include hypnosis, medltatiqri| certain aspects of biofeedback, various mind 
drugs (notably the psyphede lies), tK$ martial arts, spiritual disciplines, and more. 
Any counseKfig progrgm whichromits SOC studies (especially biofeedback, psyche- 
delics, and meditation) is likely to find itself outdistanced in the next five years by 
programs which have kept pace Wjfh«the leading mental health research. On the 
other hand, programs which ^g(ve counselor trainees appropriate experiences with 
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SOCs are likely to find themselves providing leaderships the 
. these ekpbrieM&fwilf be well-positioned to make major contrlbp^ions to the wider 
• field of rnentduiealt^ broader understanding of human nafure/arid to fuller 

human development ' j \ 

A discipline gains status when it r^akesfcontributions which extend beyond its 
boundaries to benefit other fji&lds of human endeavqr. A major opportunity^pr social 
and intellectual leadership'ii ready to be grasped. On the personal, client level, SOC 
research offers' ways of overcoming problems and of enhancing positive mental 
health. On the professional level, SOC training offers ways of improving professional 
preservice and iniervice education. 9 

Professional responsibility goes beyond serving one's clients and profession, 
however. At jthe intellectual level counselling* can bring tNeJ^tention of academi- 
cians and the informed lay community to the possibilities offered through SOC 
studies. On an evert wider scofp'e^ counselors are part of the human community. Like 
any profession, their wider dOty i^vtp dH : of mankind. SOC research shows that the 
benefits of deye loping SOCs are Varied* bnd broad if they are,wsed safely and ihtel- 
ligently. By* Showing how this can be done, the counseling profession can benefit all 
of mankinc toftfes ent .and future .We have an exceptional opportunity to be of the 
highest serv. 
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Readers who would like a syllabus for a projected course in state-of-consciousness 
"counseJing may write to the author for a copy: Department of Learning, 
Development, and Special Education, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb; - IL i^OTTS. 
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PROf E$S(ONAL fU^ONSIMUTY IN A CUtTUHAU-V U.UHAU5TIC $Q*TY 



. Patricio M, Arredondo 



Culturol pluralism, the coexistence of multiple cultural groups, run* 
counter to the me!tlng*pot theory of absorption and assimilation and 
suggests flexibility, diversity, and fluidity with allowe*Ke$ fpr 
individual and group expression. Three training resources, appropriate 
for use in pre- and inservice training, are discussed (hat may serve to 
promote better understanding of the Individual/human dimension in 
contemporary US. culture* Participants using these training materials 
learn about their world view, their historical background, and their 
level of awareneti regarding human rights concepts. To be 
professionally responsive to cultural pluralism requires commitment 
and " visible leadership in being accountable for those areas and 
populations that have traditionally been ignored. The human foctor and 
the cultural milieu cannot be separated, and we as professionals have 
the responsibility- of promoting cultural conscioujness in ourselves, our 
students, and our clients. 

V * 



INTRODUCTION 

To be professfc^qlly competent in a culturally pluralistic^and technologically 
oriented society i$ a task of roajor complexity. It suggests the need to be 
knowledgeable abou* historical events and contemporary developments in political, 
educational, psychological and technological areas, both on a c&mestic and interna- 
tional scde. It also medns knowing what questions to ask and &6w to make meaning 
of these eyolvingiond spiralirw'phenomefia.^ - 

The impact of the demands of cultural pluralism end fast-poced technological 
developments on counselor training and practice is no less. The Standards for 
Prepo/ation in Counselor Education (1 979) : set fofeth Specific training -program objec- 
tives, une such objective is designed; to "re fleet the needs in Society that are rep re- 
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senfcd Uy different eittnk i*u1 cultural tjfoup* served |>>^ counsel*** imsf othi*f person* 
pe^usf yty*e ^)oyioit5t^ M (p J)^ The impikuf iom ittvi Important u af IhU statement are 

*4elf «#y(<tent In this 'country where Hus rUjhts of pruvluualy <jbenfraiKhi^ii i|f<H^p$, 
e,*j«, dthnic/racial minoritiei^women, goy* ortf lesbians, the elderly, and tlw» handi- 
capped and disabled* ore naW protected. At the 19B3 Flagship Conference ^piiiwrcfd 

.-bypjih* Association fo/ Counselor Education an$f Supervision (ACES), there was.actlvp 
dlafojue regarding the professional resp<*iwMt^both *oe i ootl O^fy * 31 ***** techno* 
logical demand*. The consensu? *ogge*led *ti nee;J to understand the need* arising 
fro>n hoth areas, the rotes of academic fnsUtutions in rrwe effective preparation of 
counselor troine/es, \und the responsibility of professional bt?dl*i tych as AClIS In 
establishing and regulating relevant standards. , 

T)v? purpose of this article Is to introduce three tfqining*reloted resource* that 
may serve, to promote better understanding ol the indtv(<iua!/HuM\gn dimensions In 
contemporary United States culture* Intended for use in counselor training and 
practice, they -include the world views model of Oerold £pj Sue (I97fl) f a Multi- 
Factor Needs Assessment (Arredondo, I9B3), a/xl a H^mori flights Concepts Checklist 
(StodM& I98JK The*e .lend themselves as fools for examining self and others' 
perspectives arxJ for planning culturolly appropriate counseling 1/itervpntions. A 

further objective is to prepore culturally effective counseling professionals 

40*- 

(Arredondo 4 Consalves, 1980). ~ . 

Preceding the resources section will be a brief discussion of cultural pluralism 
and**an accounting of socid-cultural arvd political trends occurring in this country. 
Coincidefrtally, these events hove been and are currently within the purview $i the 
Human Rights Committee of ACES. "To a Certain extent, the profession has already 
begun to address these issues; While the -groundwork is there, a continuation and 
expansion of these efforts is imperative to ensure professional responsiveness and 
leader ilii p. * ■ 
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DEFINING CULTURAL PLURALISM 

Culturalism pluralism can be defined as the coexistence of multiple cultural 
groups, that is, ethnic. and racially different populations.* IfV the United States/the 
notion of cultural pluralism counters that of the/melting-pot /assimilation theory that 

• has long been used to describe the settlement of immigrants in this country. The 

• melting-pot theorists, led by Robert Park of the University of Chicago, began their 
research in the I9k0s, when well over one million immigrants wfere entering the . 
country (Steinberg,* 1981). park (Steinberg) 1981) proposed a three*stage. cycle 
leading' to absorption by the dominant culture. These included contact, accommoda- 
tion, and assimilation. Park described assimilation as "less than total obliteration of 
ethnic differences" (p. 47).* Rather, hp saw it as a "superficial uniformity! 1 between 
the /ninority and dominant groups thdit could "conceal difference in 'opinion , senti- 
ments, and belief \ (1981, p. 47). Ultimately, however, these stages would lead to 
amalgamation which would ocjcur through interbreeding and intermarriage- 
Interestingly, the melting-pot theorists wrote at a time when ethnic groups wefce 
most identifiable and collectively settled throughout the country. * 

Support for "cultural or ethnic pluralism gained, momentum in-the .early 1970s, 
on the heels of landmark- Cjvil Rights legislation in 1964 and the American Black 
movement. Ethnic awareness'and ethnic preservations became acceptable. Books 
such ds Beyond the Melting Pot (Glazer & Moynihan, 1 970), The Decline of the WASP 
(Sdirag, 1971), and The/Rise of -the Unmeltable Ethnics (Novak, 1971) heralded the 
- "triumph of ethnicity o^er the forces of assimilation" (Steinberg, I98T, p. 49). These 
self-proclaimed spokespersons for ethnic consciousness- and preservation were not, 
.hQwever, representative pf politically ascribed minority groups. Gunnar Myrdgl 
/characterized the/movement as that of "an upper-class intellectual romanticism" 
(1974, p. 30) led by. white ethnics, pot racial minority people for wjiom realities about 
living in the Unite^ States werd quite different. * ' 

According to Pycior (1 983), cultural pluralism is "essentially ideology" (p* 25), 
— , / '. • - ' .. .. 

much like tffe assimilation position. She cdrttends that both;pluralism and assimila- 
tion fail , Jo "reckon ^ with the mutual transformations of immigrants and other 
America^ in the face of industrial upheaval" (p. 25).' The point is that a culturally, 
diverse/population is not static. There is a continuous interrelated process among 
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persons within a historical and political context. The concept of cultural pluralism, 
does suggest flexibility, diversity, and fluidity with allowances 1 for individual and 
group expression. This historical backdrop serves to introduce a series of facts that 
^point to the culturally plurallstic^society which in a fact we bre. A few statistics will 
indicate trends occurring among the population in th^XJnited States. 

culturalNand political trends : - • 

■"■'.•''*.•:■ • I ' ■ - '.' ' 

fc * I. About one, million people a year move to the United States (Adler, et al., 
1980). These include those described as refugees from Indochina, Cuba, the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe and Haiti. Politically, groups such<as the Haitians and the 
new Cuban T arrivals have been categorized as undocumented". 

2. Recording to the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1980), about 14.6 million 
pfersons identify themselves as Hispanic or of Spanish origin. This is a 61% Increase 
oter 1970. Other estimates which take into consideration census undercount, 

k ihefease from births, and legal well as undocumented immigration, indicate that 
probably more than 23 'million Latinos live in the United States toda>| (The Condition 
of Education for Hispanic Americans", 1980). It is projected ithat by the year 2000, 
the number of Latintfs will reach 55.3 million. - 

3. V As pf November, 1978, more; than 1 70,000 Indochinese refugees had come 
to' the United States (Montero, 1 979, p. 4). J r - 

This is not a comprehensive accounting of the ethnic and racial minority group 
distributions in the United States, but it does highlight those groups that are more 
visible and growing. Other trends need to be noted. I * 

4. The Black political force in major American cities is impacting the 
nation. This leadership visibility jn Chicago, Atlaftta, Los Angeles, Detroit and 
Philadelphia represents a groundswell for joining forces among historically disqn- 
f ranch ised groups. ~+ , J j 

■ 5. The National Gay Task Force (NGTF) nationally represents the political 
Realities confronted by an emergent "minority" grouf(. According to Virginia 
Appozzo, he'bd of the Task Fbrde, "it is not enough for lesbians and gays to gain 
access to basic human rights— it's going the^ next step and getting resujt^that 
matters now" ("Leadfrig Means Serving,";! 983, p. 22). 

v • - • 
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Political events in this country often interface with and impact educational 
progress, two such examples describe this point': (I) The Reagan administration by 
its 'actions is seerjflngly turning back the clock arid the U.S. Constitution with respect 
; to civil rights. It is accepting "segregated" schools as a "remejdy J Hd counter court- 
ordered busing for/school desegregation (^ewis, 1 983); 0^(2) The Wofeen's'Educa- 
tional Equity ,Act of 1974 that' has funded long-heeded-research for girls and women 
is targeted for elimination* by the administration-jn spite of a Congressional 
mandate," it has dropped funding for researcher) equity as a major prior ity/of ,NIE 
(AERA Committee on the Role and Status of Women, 1983, p. 14). 

. The examples presented or> not exhaustive. They do s^rve,* however, ^ high- 
light the complexity of contemporary life and the challenges to professionals, such as 
ourselves, whose role is to ., deal directly with the lives of students, clients, their 
^families, staff and others. We have major professional respdnsibilities because of our" 
positions and their functions, and therefore, a compelling need to be socially respon- 
sive individuals. ' . \ t 

For the past three years, the ftuman Rights 7 Committee of ACES has 
proactiveiy pursued the development of cultural consciousness for its membership. 
In so doing,^ it has begun to unify efforts around concerns for previously disen- 
franchised client populations. Specifically targeted are the aging/elderly^ethhic and 
raciqj minority groups, gayS ana^ lesbians,- disabled and handicapped, and women. 
Humaq rights training mdterials and bibliographies (Arredondo, l>98l; Arredondo, & 
Gawalek, 1982; Arredondo & Okoawo, I9Q3) have been developed in direct response 
to the needs of these groups as well as to assure the protection of every individual's 
basic human rights. - .- V. 

To be presented in the next section are a conceptual" model of world views as 
proposed by Derald Wing Sue (1978); a needs assessment of individual and contextual" 
."factors (Arredondo; 1983) that incorporates many of the factors suggested for consi- 
deration by Sue; and a human rights^checklist (Stacfler f 1983) developed by the Human 
-Rights Committee^of ACES -for use in counselor training. While these three 
resources grew out of work particularly with reference to. ethnic, racial and sexual 
minority groups, they have relevance for application with all people. They are 1 
generic. Brief descriptions will be" made and sources of additional information will 
be provided. . .* * 



TRAINING-RELATED RESOURCES 



World Views 



Thejconceptual mode] of world views introduces four perspectives for under- 
standing hym^n differences* (see Figured! ). Sue 0^78) postulates four world views 
basecl on the concepts of locus of control and locus of responsibility. A world view 
may, be;* defined 'as "how a person perceives his or her Telatiohship to th& world J 
(nature^ institutiofts, other people, thingSj^efc.) 11 (p. 419). They correlate with on^s 
clJlturdjl upbringing and life experiences. While these views are discussed in terms 6f 

racial--and ethnic minorities, if is important, to recognize that economip and social 

*jt . ; , , ■ 

status, religions, and sex are interactional factors i of a world view. 

For the counseling professional, it is important to know one's oyio view(s) as 

"well as that of the client. The four are: ', 

1. • Internal Locus of Control-Internal Locus of Respons^biIity(IC/IR) v * 

2. External Locus of Control-Internal Locus of Responsibility (EC/iR) 
j 3. External Locus of Controls-External Locus of Responsibility (EC/ER) 

4. Infernal Locus of Control-External Locus of Responsibility (IC/ER) / 
? The 1C/IR category is representative of most Western approaches to counseling 
and*bf mqst counselors. Because of their training, counselors' are of the opinion that 
persons are responsible for themselves. Examples of this persoii-centered problem , 
kind of thinking are the many Widely advertised self-help approaches. Here, the 
responsibility for change lies with the person— in counseling, with the client. 

An 1C/1R ' counselor would likely be culturally encapsulated and thus not 
effective with those holding other world views, particularly minority clients. This 
position that ' attributes* q problem as residing in the* person excuses society's * ,v 
influence or situationally relevant factors. 

EC/IR individuals typically accept the "dominant culture's definition for self- 
responsibility but. have very little real control over how they are defined ^by others" 
(p. 423). leather than feeling competent about being bicultural, persons are made tq 
feel marginal because of the dominant-subordinate relationship between two 
cultures. Immigrants are examples of individuals in this quadrant. They arrive with 
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an established sense df self, with ambitions for what they want to accomplish here, 
but are ascribed a "status and often controlled by extel'Shal political forces. 

The minority client might prefer \white counselors, perceiving them as / 

more /competenf and desirable than someone of their own background, This^ may 
reflect their margin*^ status. - A discussion of feelings might threaten 

EC/Ik clients as they come to Yea I lie "that they cannot escape from their own 
cultural heritage" (p. 424).* lC/lff counselor aJulSP easi I y, exacerbate the conflict 
for the fhdividuaL The tasks of the culturally effective <couri§6lor wckjI^ be (a) to 
assist the client in understanding the political forces that foiave createchthiS dilemma^ 
and (b) to assist the client to distinguish between "positive attempts to acculturate 
and negative rejection of one's values" (p. 424). 

- The. EC/ER person may react to feelings of oppression Vith what is termed 
-^'learned helplessness" (Sefigman, P975). In the face of continuous discrimination and 
prejudice^ they tqke a "don't rock ^the boat, keep a low profile, and] survive' at«<ill 
xos«s" attitude (Sue, 1 978, p. 424). ^ \ s 1 • 

EC/ER clients are likejy to defer to the white counselor as the authority. They 
are unlikely to accept * the IC/IR thinking suggested to them that says that they can 
^determine thpir.own fate. If so, the IC/IR counselor Will seei thenriinojUty cliejit as 
being passive ^and lacking in ego-strength. The m6st helpfuhappl^i^s woulct be 
"(a) to teach the clients new coping ^stf a tegtesl /b) to / hav^ them experience 
successes, and (c).to validate who and what /they repr6sent7vp. 425)./ ) v A 

JC/ER individuals hav^ a sense of inner control arid an understanding that they 
have inherent strengths rather than inhibiting limitations. Th^y Malijsficdlly recog«^ 
nize that there are ^external barriers such as prejudice, discrimination and exploita- 
tion ^hat may impede their attainment of established goals. Rather thqn settling for 
this circumstance, however, } ]C/ER people wpu|d more typically b£ social-action 
oriented,|attempting to effect change for themselves andothers^ 

lt\& the jC/ER minority clien| who will likely challenge the^rounselor's credi- 
bility ar\a trustworthiness, seeing hijri/her as ^representative of the establishment 
that oppresses minorities. They nnay alsoyiay a; more active role in the counseling 
process, demanding action' from the counselor, the IC/IR counselor may feel intlml- 
dated and ineffective and perceive the client a$ "hostile an^undermjning the therapy. 



Multi-Factor Needs Assessment , \ \ * 
> - The original purpose of the Multi-Factor Needs Assessment (Arredondo, 1983) 
|vas for use as ah intake tool with immigrant women prior to counseling (see Figure 
2). From this writer's experience in counseling with immigrant young adults, 
families,. and more recently women, determination of specific individual and contex- 
tual factors is necessary to planning an appropriate counseling intervention. Further, 
the data provide g brief biographical view of the person and his/her past ana 1 current 
environment. For example, knowledge about a woman's home country, its political 
climate, and historical evolution may possibly explain why she left, what occupation 
she held, and her level of educational attainment. It is this cultural background that 
allows one to see the woman beyond her immigrant status with many of its inherent' 
limitations. Strengths emerge through a more| complete needs assessment/intake 
process. \ J* 1 

The Needs AsWsment can also be uSed in conjunctipn with the world* views 
model. Both the "individual and contextual factors provide data that may serve to 
explain one's sense of locus of control and locus of responsibility. For example, for a 
man of retirement status who grew up in the Depression and, whose family were 
Italian immigrants who arrived in the United Spates at the beginning of the century, 
the issue of farced early retirement because of economic instability may precipitate 
an identity crisis. } A culturally unaware counselor may not understand why the man 
feels a lack of j self-respect and a sense <of failure for los^g his ' job. Detailed 
information provides a more complete picture , of the man as well as the social, 
cultural and historical factors that impact his life. . 

A secondary use of thte Needs Assessment is in teaching. This writer has incor- 
porated the instrument into counselor training courses, requirina_fhat students them- 
selves complete it as * means of self-assessment. In the processing! of the data, 
considerable individual and group learning occurs. Individuals jseem lo^galn "an 
improved self-understandipg of their own history and demographic Identifiers, as well 
as thdse of others. Ultimately, they seem to opproach their work with client's with a 
more culturally aware and sensitive attitude. 
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Human Rights Concepts Checklist 

This checklist (see Figure 3) was developed (Stadler, 1983) for use by the 4 
Hutnan Rights Committee of ACES. It is a quick means of determining the extent to 
which the eleven human rights concepts are addressed in particular courses. Though 
the tool requires refinement and more extensive use to determine its usefulness, the 
Committee Relieves it enables both counselor educators and trainers to assume joint 
responsibility Regarding human rights issues. The checklist is included here so that 
interested parties may use it in their courses. 'Additional forms may be secured from 
the author. • " 



V 



SUMMARY 



.The task of professional J*esponsiven&ss calls for commitment and visible 
fership. It means beitig honest and accountable for those areas and populations 
j that historically hctf/e beery over looked. Ironically, cultural pluralism* is not a new 
phenomenon.^ It seehns that\now the counseling profession, particularly ACES, sees 
the need to take stock o^the data about ethnic and racial groups and other minority 
populations, e.g.^ women, the elderly, gays and lesbians, and the handicapped.' The 
apparent surge forward on some fronts does not reflect overall trends, however, as 
the following points will demonstrate. 

1. Emphasis on gerontological counseling seems to be making headway. 
According to a recent Survey (Myers, 1983), 37 percent of counselor education pro- 
grams nationwide offer coursework specializing In training counselor* to work with 
older people. Not surprising, it was described by C.G. Wrenn (1983) as an "emerging 
face of counseling" (p. 325) and In the some Issue as a "highly probable" trend In 
cqunsellng (Daniel & Welkel, 1983, p. 328). 

2. In October, 1977, PL 94-142, became effective, legislating that all handi- 
capped children be provided free and appropriate public education. Accordingly, this 
would require tho school counselor, In particular, to be at the center of educational 
service delivery (Sproles, 1978). Counselor preparation on a preservice and Inservlce 
level was suggested as a means to broaden knowledge in this area. Surprisingly, the 
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Figure 3 ! 

*> ' HUMAN RIGHTS CONCEPTS 

COURSE NAME 



MASTERS LEVEL DOCTORAL LEVEL 



Please assess the level of emphasis on the following Human 
Rights Concepts within this course toy placing the,, number correspond- 
ing to the, level of emphasis in the space adjacent to the concept, 



5 '4 3 ' 2 1 



MAJOR EMPHASIS STRONG EMPHASIS MODERATE EMPHASIS LITTLE EMPHASIS NO EMPHASIS 

(All: of course (Much of course (Some of course (A minimal part (No portion of 

Instruction de- instruction de- . Instruction de- of course in- course devoted 

voted to this . voted to this. , voted to this ' struction devoted to this concept, 

concept.) concept. ) concept.-) " to this concept.) 



1- Prejudlce 7-Ethnocentrisin 

2- Discrlmlnatlon 8-Classism 

3- Inequality 9-Heterosexlsm 

4- Ageism 1 10-Religious Bias 

5- Ractsra 1-1-Handkap Disability 

■ i • 1 

6- Sexisni 



disgbled and handicapped were not cited as one of the emerging faces of counseling 
(Wrenn, 1983) nor as a trend in counseling (Daniel & Weikel, 1983). The latter cited 
an emphasis on counseling for special groups (i.e., minorities, women, marriage, 
, divorced parents) as "highly probable" (p. 328). 

Equating the counseling needs of minorities, given the cultural diversity earlier 
described, with those of couples and divorced parents is quite illogical and very 
disappointing. It speaks to the lack, of understanding and knowledge by counseling 
professionals, indeed a serious limitation. This example serves to remind all of us 
\that the tasks at hand are many. While we cannot be equally effective gcneralists 
and specialists, -we need to recognize what we do not know and learn how to find 
necessary resources. These aids/resources are human, academic, arid technological. 
It is how we access and apply them that ultimately matters. 

The comments of two non-counseling writers seem appropriate here. 

Joseph Weizenbaum, author of Computer Power and Human Reason (1976) 
reminds us that computers are simply tools, pedagogical instruments that m3y,4erve 
us. as ogents for change. Machines are functional additions, life prostheses, not 
substitutes for the uniqueness and intellectual capacity of the human brain. For the 
intelligence of computers will always be "alien to genuine human problems and 
concerns" (p. 223). In a current bestseller. In Search of Excellence (Peters & 
Waterman, 1982), the authors describe eight basic practices characteristic of their 
sample of America's best-run companies. Many of the emergent Ideas are typical of 
common practices In successful Japanese corporations. While the authors do not 
argue to InvallfJate the models that guide the operations of American corporations, 
they do suggest_that a balartcfc between a traditional rationalistic and a hurucm rela- 
tions model of management Is desirable. This then means developing new Insights 
and ultimately more effective ways for Improving the human condition of all persons. 

The relevance for counseling advancement Is Implicit In both examples. The 
human dimension and the cultural milieu cannot be separated. We need to approach 
the pluralistic and technological future with both culturally and cognitively diverse 
perspectives. In this article, three resources were cited as applicable to counselor 
training and practice, I have Introduced them on both a preservke and Inservlce 
level and the response has always been overwhelmingly enthusiastic. Participants 
immediately see' the practical application to their work with diverse client popula- 
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tions. Moreover, they, recognize their value in reference to themselves. They learn 
about their world view, the historical factors in their background, and their level of 
awareness regarding human rights concepts. To be professionally responsive means 
social action now. We need not go far to do it, however; the first stop is with and by 
ourselves. 
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*" . . AN ALTERNATIVE TO REARRANGING OUR PREJUDICE 

' Richdrd L. Hayes • ' - 

:•>•./* 

r The counseling profession # and the entire field of psychology are 
experiencing an identity crisis, attested to by the proliferation of- 
articles in recent professional literature devoted to this struggle for 
some unifying method or theory. A major problem stems from our 
inclination to adopt an "either-or" stance, to advocate the supremacy 
of one or another polar choicp, >Whqt ; ^s emerging is a system-oriented 
paradigm that synthesizes opposing theoretical positions. Suggestions 
are offered as to the directions our profession should take to eliminate 
dualistic thinking and behavior arid foster collaboration among all 
peoples /and the earth. >■* ■•■ 

Counselor education, the counseling profession, and the entire enterprise that 
identifies itself as psychology, are undergoing an identity crisis. Increased emphasis 
upon licensing, calls for program renewal, administrative reorganizations, attempts 
to develop new markets, polls for new organizational names, and the appointment of 
task forces or the proliferation of ad hoc committees are all appropriate guild 
behavior for a profession seeking both to extend and to discover its boundaries. That 
professional psychology, in all its forms, is in chaos cannot be denied (see, for 
examples, Fox, Barclay, & Rodgers, 1982; Royce, 1982; Staats, 1981). And, whether 
one views the current crisis as a destructive threat or as a constryctive challenge, 
few can doubt its very real Existence. The observation that psychology is an 
immature theoretical discipline with no single unifying method or theory has led 
some to the conclusion that modern psychology is neither a science nor a profession 
(see, for example, Koch, 1981). As for the products of our research, none perhaps 
has been more critical than Koch (1980); 
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We psychologists have held fotfh to humanity some of the most / 
grandiose promissory notes ever issued by cTfield of scholarship. What 
we have 'thus far delivered is miles and miles of half-meaningful prose 
which has conveyed* quarter-truths and eighth-truths, and un-truths a 
covering the human conditipn in a sordid patois of tarnished scientific 
imagery. Our "gift" has been a progressive 6b fuscqt ion 6f what man 
already knows about his own condition, (p. 231) 
• ■ 

Charting, the course and proposing resolutions to psychology's identity crisis (as 

I have chosen to characterize it), a preoccupation pf many > of our colleagues, has 

grown into a cottage industry of sorts. Even a casual review of the contents of the 

American Psychologist over the past few years shows the abundance 6f articles that 

deal with this issue. The titles themselves are revealing: "New Directions in 

Socialization Research" (Baumrind, 1980), "Two Worlds of Psychological Phenomena" 

\ * * • \ '■• 

(Fiske, 1979), "The Foundations of Professional Psychology" (Fox, Barclay, & 

Rodgers, 1982), and "An Asocial Psychology and a Misdirected Clinical Psychology" 

(Sardspn, 1982), for examples. 

- So that we who call ourselves counselors are not left with the? impression that 

this struggle is a preoccupation merely of those psychologists Omen referred to as 

real psychologists), consider that no fewer than five recent issues of the Personnel 

and Guidance Journal werg devoted especially to "major changes occurring in the field 

(Aubrey, 1980; Hennessey, 1980; Minor, 1981; Remer, 1981; Stilwell, 1980). Or 

consider the fact that the Journal of Counseling Psychology recently published its 

firsi ever case study (\k\\\ 9 Carter, & O'Farrell, 1983a), followed by two reviews 

(Howard, 1983; Lambert, 1983), followed by a reply to the reviewers (Hill, Carter, & 

O'Farrell, 1983b). And,/ if you think the debate is over, read the recent issue (April 

1983) of the American Psychologist in which the authors of the first three articles 

either defend some position 1 in (Mook, 1983), propose a model for rpsolving (Tyler, 

Pargament, & Gatz, 1983), or draw implications from (Manicas & Secord, 1983) the 

current controversy. Finally, if you believe that only counselors are concerned about 

the relationship between their identity and their activities, consider that two recent 

issues of the Educational Researcher contain attempts to clarify the path and the 

future direction of research (Eisner, 1983; Phillips, 1983; Smith, 1983) for those of us 

who consider ourselves to be educators as \ytell. 

This activity in search of psychology's primal theory dnd method amounts to 

nothing less. than what Kuhn (1970) has labeled a paradigm shift, that is, a revolution 
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' in the conduct of "norrinal science/ 1 iConsider Kuhn's description of the events that' 
\bad to such" a revolutic n, v * ^ ^ 

* • i • ■ ■ . 

^. . • ' • . " • 

Wheh...an anomaly •comes to; seem more than just /another puzzle of 
normal science, the transition to crisis and to extraordinary science has' 
, begun. The aocjmaly itself now comes to be more generally recognized 
as sgch by the profession. More and more attention is devoted to it by 
more and morejof the field's most eminent men. ^Jf it still continues to 
res|st...many of them may come to View its resolution as the subject 
matter of theirj discipline (Kuhn, 1970, pp<f&2-83)/ 

Yet what is the anomaly that is coming to be recognized by so many? And how is it 
that this crisis, which blurs the boundaries of our paradigms, is leading to a loosening 
of the rules for normal research (Kuhn, 1970)? 

It would not be too much to say that historically psychology has failed to 
resolve the dichotomy presented by advocating the supremacy of one or the other 
polar choice asTepifesented by some dualism. As John De^wey (1963) noted some 45 
years ago: "Mankipd likes to think in terms of extreme opposites. It is given to 
formulating its beliefs in terms of Either-Ors, between which it recognizes no inter- 
mediate possibilities" (p. 17). Each of us has our own favorites in the struggle 
exhibited in the journals, textbooks, and the printed legacy that are our profession: 
theory-practice, apparent-real, internal-external, structure-function, mind-body, 
organism-environment, self-other, and so on, and so on, and.... 



THE BASIC DUALISM > 

An understanding of the current crisis requires a brief detour to examine the 
alternative positions consistently set out against one another. Although described by 
many authors in great variety (Hempe I, 1966), their essence can be characterized 
simply. In one view, reality is seen to exist external to the individual who in the 
course of development attempts to know that external reality by internalizing some 
copy of it. This mechanistic world yiew relegates humankind to the role of a passive 
recipient who plays no part in determining the form of what is known. Research 
from this positivist position takes the form of confirming a correspondence between 
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external reality and that reality held by the individual. The ojher position, at its 
extreme, holds that knowledge, its structure, and its development, are inherent in 
the biological makeup of tKfe Individual. 4 The individual, seemingly active, is in, 
actuality a servant of his or her biology in acting out a predetermined developmental 
sequence. 

More recently, through some rapprochement or integration, attempts have been 
made to reconcile these differences over a broad range of issues such as child mal- 
treatment (Belsky, 1980), helping behavior (Brickman, et al. 1982), families (Conger, 
1981), adult development (Fozard & Popkin, 1978), unemployment (Jahoda, 1981), 
altruism (Kanfer, 1 979), community psychology (Masterpasqua, 1 98 1 ), healing 
practices (Rappaport & Rappaport, 1981), obesity (Rodin, 1981), the unconscious 
(Shevrin & Dickman, 1980), thoughts and feelings ^Zajonc, 1980), and individualism 
(Waterman, 1981), to cite but a few. 

The most continuous of these efforts has been between psychoanalysis and 
behaviorism (see Leak & Christopher, 1982; Messer & Winbkur, 1980; Wolpe, 1981), 
more recently replaced by humanism and behaviorism (see Krasner, 1978; Lieberman, 
1979). It may be noteworthy that in recent years eclecticism has become the 
methodology of choice for practitioners (Ivpy, 1980) and is the most prevalent 
research orientation for studies now published in the Journal of Counseling 
Psychology after a 30-year history dominated by behavioral ly oriented research 
designs (Hayes & Kenney, 1983). Algm's (1983) solution for integrating positions is 
typical of these calls for "methodological pluralism": 

There is a theoretical incompatibility that forces humanistic theory 
into a position of forever responding to the impact of behaviorism. 
Acknowledging this theoretical incompatibility legitimizes both 
theories and although mutually exclusive, both *must be recognized as 
valid. We must choose when and where each theory is to be 
applied....We are applying onq or the other with every human inter- 
action. But we must realize that we are never applying both^imul- 
taneously. (pp. 104-105) / 

That these attempts have not succeeded lies in their failure to recognize the 
underlying assumptions shared by both positions. As Kuhn (1970) reminds us: 
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^ ♦ Part of the.arjswer.rcan be* discovered 6y' noting first what scientists 
never do when cdn fronted by even severe and prolonged anomalies. 
Though they may begin to lose faith and then to consider alternatives, 
they do not renouQce the paradigm that ftas led them Ipto crisis, (p. 77) . 

This failure to recognize that our current^aradlgrns create father than resolve 
the crisis Js at the heart of why anomalies persist, j As Glbbs (l979)jtotes: "The 
dialectical paradox of this polarity is expressed In W/fact that either strategy fails 
precisely to the extent that it triumphs over the oth£r" (p. 28). Resolution lies not 'in 
advocating the priority of one system ovejr another/ ndr In seeking a rapprochement, 
but rather in the adoption of a new paradigm that unifies the schism with an ^Inte- 
grated theoretical framework incorporating ess^riita^^^s of each side. The 
present confusion has been brought about by attempts f^create boundaries and/or to 
build bridges between categories that are overlapping— that are*, in fact, 
interdependent. 

I .believe that error stems from the misguided assumption that all knowledge 
has an a priori relationship to the knower, whether 'the source of that knowledge be 
in the environment as external to the individual or in the individual as inherent or 
innate; Thus the universe is viewed from eithejr perspjctive as permanent and as 
conforming to some lawful purpose. A colleague noted recently, somewhat wryly, 
that education merely rearranges our prejudice. And for over two thousand years 
that prejudice has been founded on the belief that knowledge (or reality dr truth) is 
absolute and pre-exists. Whether one believes that truth is discovered in nature 
through careful scientific study or whether it, exists within ourselves and through 
insight is tested against an external reality, the basic epistemolocjical assumption of 
Western civilization remains that reality is stable and unchanging. 

TOWARD AN ALTERNATIVE 

A "system-orjented paradigm appears to be emerging asia dialectical synthesis 
of the organism-environment confrontation" (Kan|er, 1979, p. 238). Whether you call 
it contextual-dialectical (Riegel, 1979), constructive-developmental (Kegan, 1980), 
social ecological (Bronfenbrenner, 1 977), transactional (Sameroff, 1975), or dynamic 
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Interactional (limner, 1978), the basic assumptions of the .paradigm Include the 
constancy pf)$hapge, and 'a perspective of Individuals as producers of their own 

that knowledge Is Independent oMhe 
j^tlon of the Individual khower. Thus 
jfd world are nbt separate, nor even In Interaction, but rather are 



' development A key element of this position Is1 
Mhv\rpr\rriip¥ and Is the Invention or conjfruftl* 



lrte> 
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actions with 6ne another. The real world Is what human 




b^tn^pay It Is, leaving us nothing to go on except this thing called experience. 
. •/transaction is 'riojWnq more than the process by which we come to know our 

°* P^ enomena ^ etween ourse ' ves Ws rea '^y 

can never iMcw directly. In Dewey's language, we do things to the world and thpn 
e undergo thjtl consequences. Reality is constructed from experience and represents 
Relationship bmween ( the self qnd the world, while development consists of a series 
ff?b problems to be solved. 

f • ' T ' ' * 

What are the implications of this position for counselors? How might a change 
in paradigm help us to reconceptualize our profession and reconcile the distance 
between theory and practice? Consider the case built by Alam (1983) on the 
differences between humanism and behaviorism. Alam would have us believe the 
world is divided into (or explained by) two equally valid yet incompatible positions. 
As Table I illustrates, the comparison of behaviorism and humanism is as good a-Iist 
of dualities oi psychology has generated thus far. Space does not permit me to deah 
with each of these adequately as I h^er dealt with many of them already in another 
context (see Hayes, ' 1 982). For purposes of the present discussion, however, the final 
pair can serve as an excellent illustration of how a new paradigm can resolve the ' 
dichotomies presented by psychology's competing traditions. 




MPETITION VERSUS COOPERATION 



Competition necessarily implies at least a winner and a Ibser as the end result 
of some activity. In competitive social situations the attainment of one individual's 
goal is correlated negatively with the goal attainment of another* Behaviorism, with 
its emphasis upon external control, provides the theoretical rationale to justify such 
behavior. 
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' Tablo\l 

JTomparUoo Between Behaviorism and Humanism 



Components ' 
definition 
Primary Intent 
Learning Theory 
Human Motivation 
Purpose of Life 
Purpose of Schobf 
Knowledge 

The Nature of the Human 
Instruction 
Accountability 
Methodology 



4 Behaviorism 
Authority-determine^ 
To Control 
\ Qehavlorlstic 
> External 

Predetermined 

i 

Future 

Fixed 

Bad 

Assess Needs 
To Authority 
Competitive 



Humanism 



Self-determined 
To Liberate 

/ 

Organismlc 
Internal 

Self-determined 

Now 

Fluid 

Good 

Respond to Needs 
To Self 
Cooperative 



Note: From "Humanism: A theoretical perspective", by D. AlarW Journal of 
Humanistic Education and Development, 1983, 21, 101-106. Copyright / 1 983 by the 
American Personnel and, Guidance Association. 
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Cooperation, on the other hand, requires individuals to work toward their 
separate goals in a way that is beneficial to all who so cooperate (Jotlnson & Johnson, 
1975). This condition is often mistakenly viewed as leading to mutually beneficial 
results frpm sharing resources with and caring for the other person with whom one is 
cooperating. In actuality, winning or losing in the, context of cooperation are 
actually independent of one another. This individualism or personal freedom and its 
maximization are at the heart of the humanistic position. 

/Talk to any child who has been asked by a parent to cooperate or to any student 
who has been chided by a teacher, pnd youMI discover that cooperation can often 
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meon "I win If you'll do as I say, and you won't lose If you'll let me win." What often 
passes for cooperation Is little njpre than on acknowledgement on the part of those 
. who cooperate that those with whom they cooperate hove superior resources ond 
greater power. Perhops It Is constructive to note that cooperation is a Reasonable 
course of action between enemies that Is protected and regulated by convention! 

• Collaboration, of course, Is what we usually mean wheA we talk of coopera- 
tion. It requires that 'motives, be public, that ends be formative, and that the 
relationship be essentially dialectical! requiring a series of transections In the 
process of simultaneously qjrffoitlng behaviors ancj expectations In arriving at a 
mutually determined and satisfactory solution to a mutually defined problem. Note 
that unlike cooperating, collaborating with one's "enemy" Is a^regsonable offense. It 
is treasonable because it necessarily Involves negotiating one's posit iorTtn-orxler to 
reach a solution. Collaboration, then, requires that resources be shared and that 
those with whom we hope to collaborate become empowered. 

However, the question Is larger than a mere preference for one paradigm over 
another or tKe'adoption of some methodological compromise. Rather ? I suggest that 
our current paradigms are not just inadequate but that they are incorrect^ To be 
more specific, it is not that at some times we compete and at other times we 
cooperate; rather, at dlf times we are engaged in collaborative relationships with one 
another— like it or not, believe it or not. 

People are not competing, they cannot compete with' one another unless they 
collaborate in doing so. As a colleague has so succinctly put the case: "You can't 
win a race if you're not in a race." I might add, you can't lose either. As for 
cooperation, the hfstory of slavery in America, the long subjugation of Njfomen, and 
the extermination of millions of Jews during the Holocaust alL point to the 
inadequacy of the traditional conceptualization of competition t)nd cooperation. 
Both the oppressed and the oppressor cease to exist when necessary transactional 
relationships are lacking. This is nothing mgre than what Thoreau (1966) intended' 
when he wirdte that government "can have no pure right over my person and property 
but what I concede Jo it" (p. 82). 



A 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUT URE \ 

•' . ; \ 

Thus for I hove argued for a dialectical synthesis of two major tad opposing 
theoretical positions. The question remains how best to make widely ionsciogs q 
perspective that already has considerable occeptance. As Kanfer (1979) pofnts outs 

The true implementation of on opproach that recognizes the transact 
tiopal nature of the person environment relationshlp r requlres that the\ 
person be viewed at the psychological level as aJfcomponent of the 
complex system of which he or she is a part,...From this point of view, 
what governs human destiny is neither bloldglcal nature nor the current 
situation. It is the complex of interacting factors of the current 
cultural realities and human psychological capabilities, burdened by the \ 
creations of the past and their impact on human thought* and Interac- 
tions at all levels-from the dyadic to the international, (pp. 231-232) 

With these considerations in mind, let me make some inferences in no 
particular order about the directions we should take oqr profession: 

L^Our counselor education programs should be redesigned, where necessary, 
to make hurr^ development a conscious preoccupation of professional training. 
These programs should^noT^^^ *6 appreciate the real-life develop- 

mental needs of their clients but shoul^ats^r^beu^sponsive to those needs in our 
students themselves. 

2. Students should learn how to establish interpersonal networkTlrr-soeial 
institutions that constitute developmental^ responsive environments. Our own 
institutions should h$ redesigned to reflect the best real world exojnples our theories 
can provide. / * 

3. Collaboration should characterize our Interactions with students in which 
problems are mutually agreed upon and solutions are sought as colleagues by persons 
who differ only in the level of their knowledge or expertise. Student-faculty interac- 
tion should more accuratelyjre fleet a transactive view of learning which is reciprocal 
rather than uni-directional. The 'Vesource collaborator role" recently proposed. by 
Tyler, Pargament, and Gatz (1983) provides a useful beginning for such efforts. 

4. Collaborative action research methods of the types* described by Pine 
(1981) should be incorporated into our programs. Attempts should be made to solve 
real world problems by working with those involved in and affected by them, 
including our students as well as their clients and ours. 
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5. We should reeogrii/e thot theory building and practice ar« related 
dlalecticoily In a recurring cycle' of reflection and crctlon (Mosber, 191k). This 
process, oV concurrently 'identifying and solving problems con lead to Innovative 
programs that graduate Innovative jtudents* 

6. As Pine (1981) has noted, "the fundamental tool of collaborative, action 
research is documentation 11 (p* <^8). The development of relatively inexpensive 
microcomputer* and the current push for computer literacy can be combined to help 
students develop the skills necessary to produce the ongoing record so vital to action 
research. The key to using the computer effectively Is not in the particular .layout of 
the keyboard or the capacity of Its memory bank, however, but In the perception of 
its user. The central focus of our teaching should be how experience with the 
computer helps in the development of its user's capacity to know, 

7. Finally, we live in a time when the ultimate technological solution of a 
p culture suffering a crisis of the imagination is the development of a bomb that 

destroys people while preserving property. What is called for is nothing short of a 
democratic approach to professional reidentificatlon that relies upon dialogue and 
reciprocity. First and foremost we must be committed to democracy, to the idea of 
equity, to the abolition of privilege, and to nonelitist forms of leadership that 
empower others. It is incumbent upon us who would profess to help that we promote 
means to use our technology to stimulate human growth and to develop social 
systems that foster a collaboration among all peoples and this earth. 
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NEEDED: A PARADIGM SHIFT TOWARD SEX-ROLE SYNERGY 



IN COUNSELOR EDUCATION 



L. Sunny Hansen 



Our societal conditioning regarding male/female roles is deep-seated 
and extends into higher education aricl counselor education programs. 
Counselor education haS been slow to change for several reasons: 
human resistance to change, the view that sex-role Issues are wdmen's ^ 7 
. issues, denia| by counselor educators that there is a problem, an en-C / 
vironment that is » the epitome of the "dgentic" concept, and lack of ] / 
skills in effective change agentry. Several possible awarea!^ agendas 
exist for both society and counselor education that can lelPto a new \ 
sex-role synergy. Hope for integrating gender issues into counselor \ . 
education is on the horizon, but the movement toward synergy will take 
time and will not happen unless our vision of the future incorporates a \^ 
rightful balance among the characteristics, talents, qnd qualities of 1 
both women and men. 



A paradigm shift is a distinctively new way of thinking about old 
problems....The social activism of the 1960s vbnd the 'consciousness 
revolution 1 of the early 1970s seemed to be moving toward a historic 
synthesis: social transformation resulting from personal transforma- 
tion—change from the inside out. 

(Ferguson, 1 980, pp. 1 8, 26). 



The eleventh megatrend is a shift from sex roles to synergy. It reflects 
a reconciliation between the sexes at a deep level, a greater harmony 
between qualities we used to consider either masculine or feminine.... 
The new style will be a synthesis of the best qualities and characteris- 
tics of each, a reconciliation of what were once thought to be opposite 
values into a new whole. ) / 




(Naisbitt, inZwfeig, 1983, p. 139) 



L. Sunny, Hansen, Ph.D., is Professor of Educational Psychology and the 
Director of BORN FREE at the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF EPCOT 

The experience of the ACES-Ef^lC/CAPS Flagship Conference at EPCOT has to 
loom as one of the most encouraging developm^ education in the last 

decade, as well as one of the cndst pefcsonqUy and professionally rewarding for those 
present. For we had at-EPCOT, and iiVthe events leading up to it, an example of an 
organization in process, in^change. That this has happened in ACES has ta be attri- 
buted in large pqrt to the creative leadership of Tom Elmore and Bob Nejedlo. The 
opportunity to add some post-conference thoughts in a stimulus paper on sex roles 
designed both to reflect on the past and image the future is both welcomed and 
appreciated. 

Scheduling a conference on "Shaping the Future of Counselor Education" at the 
EPCOT Center was a truly imaginative idea. The themes of technology juxtaposed 
with themes of creative futures and humanism stimulated provocative think' tank 
discussions. In a similar vein, the setting of the "Future World" of EPCOT, with itfc 
mind-boggling advanced technology in such areas as energy, communication, trans- 
portation, and leisure, juxtaposed with the "World Village" where we gained a glimpse 

of the past cultures of many nations, provided a perfect place for the 85 counselor 

ib 

educators from 25 states to reflect on the conference themes and the future of the 

i 

profession. 

Our major task was to explore changes needed in our training programs to keep 
up with the technological developments; to anticipate the impact of those develop- 
ments on society, on our clients, and on our field; and to think creatively about a new 
vision of the future of counselor education. We were exposed to the "possible 
human," new ways of knowing, perceiving and experiencing ourselves and society. 
Ideas of futures thinker* Marilyn Ferguson, Willis Harman, Fritjof Caprq, and others 
embodied in keynotes and stimulus speeches offered a framework for imaging the 
future of counseling. * 4® 

Yet with all this hope for the future, I also experienced some feelings of 
despair. For in this vision there was one major component missing: attention to a 
core topic of who we are as women and men and how gender issues affect both 
society and our profession. I say this at some risk, because although my primary 
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work is in career development and counseling, speaking out on this topic often results 
in being labeled as concerned only about "women's issues" (and then being tuned 
out). The irony is that those who really know my work on BORN FREE since 1976 
know that it Is not only a career development program but one which attends to sex 
role issues of both men and women. But as part of the network of women and men 
addressing such issues as psychology of women, counseling men, counseling Women, 
sex eqdbfty, stereotyping, and' other gender issues, -I believe it is important to call 
attention to the place of these issues in a counselor education agenda for the 
future. Societal trends indicate that in the future the need to move 'toward 
"synergy" will be even more central, not peripheral in human development. 

We all know that principles of organizational change suggest that one should 
not offer solutions before people believe there is a problem and are willing to "own 
it." As one who has attempted fo offer some insights and "solutions" for sex-role 
issues, especially in educational settings (including counselor education), I would like 
to analyze some of the reasons for the slow rate of change in this area, pose some 
questions which we as counselor educators might ask ourselves to determine where 
we and our programs are on the continuum of change, and offer a few gpntent and 
process Suggestions as to ways in which change is possible. My hope is that this 
might help, form a rationale for counselor educators to want to change and to join the 
conspiracy for a new age of sex-role synergy. 

REASONS FOR THE SLOW RATE OF CHANGE 

.** 

Experiencing EPCOT made me .realize again how deep-seated is our 
conditioning regarding male/female roles in this society. The people who planned the 
conference and made presentations are forward-looking, even visionary about 
« possibilities for change in society and in counselor training. It is important to note 
that out of about twenty presenters, five were women (including two speaking on 
technology), and women comprised six of ten small group facilitators. The climate 
of the deference was po^tive and cooperative with people showing respect for and 
listening to eq§h other. In related areas, two individuals gave presentations on 
human rights and transcultural/multi-ethnic counseling. But based on EPCOT, 

v ( . ■ 
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numerous other conference experiences over tjjie years, discussions with other female 
counselor educators, the observed state of the art In the literature, and my own 
experience as a professional woman, I have to conclude that we have not progressed 
very far in the awareness stage and that there remains a critical need for dramatic 
change and a new vision for sex-role consciousness in our own field. The process of 
overlooking sex-role issues, devaluing women's talents and resources, and denying 
women's reality is repeated in various forms in societal institutions around the 
country, including higher education. While women are not as invisible as they once 
were in counselor education, they are still often Shadows rather than equal partners 
in the counselor training enterprise. 

Let me summarize several reasons why our consciousness has been so slow to 
take hold, besides the socialization and conditioning \hich makes us do things (or not 
do things) of which we are not even aware. 9 

First, there is the natural human resistance to change. I do not think many 
men (and some women) realize the tremendous amount of emotional drain, pain, and 
loss of human resources represented in the way women have had to struggle for equal 
opportunity and equal treatment in higher education around the Country. The 
barriers to women's advancement have been well documented by the Project on the 
Status and Education of Women (On Campus with Women, 1982); Benson and Vincent 
(1980); Follett, Watt, and Hansen (1977); and in the numerous legal mandates and sex 
discrimination lawsuits in various disciplines and institutions. The figures on the 
decreasing proportion of women in higher education and the pay gap are well known. 

Second, with some exceptions, sex-role issues continue to be viewed as women's 
issues. ;The growing body of literature on counseling men and male role strain seems 
to be coming from a Small group of men who dare to speak out on the topic of the 
negative consequences of male socialization and who are quoted by a small minority 
of aware male and female counselor educators investigating these human issues. Not 
only are many counselor educators not identifying women's issues as their concern, 
they are not owning the problem of male socialization either. Both the women and 
men addressing the issues ,seem to be viewed as on the periphery rather than in the 
mainstream of counselor education. H 

Third, some counselor educators deny that there is any difference in counseling 
women, counseling men, or even in multi-ethnic counseling— in effect, denying that 
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there is a problem. While the proliferation of theoretical articles, studies, position 
papers, courses, programs, books, conference presentations, media presentations and 
economic and social press reports shoulcKbe sufficient to convince one that yes, 
indeed, there Is a gender gap, some refuse to take action because they cannot 
acknowledge that^there is a problem in relation to male/female issues. It may be 
that they are so locked into a^ traditional sex-role orientation or values that they 
block out any of the new knowledge or information that speaks to the problem. 

' Foufth^qounselor educators* work in an environment that is the epitome of 
what Bakan (1966) calls the "agentic" concept, which he identifies with' a masculine 
ordering of reality. It is an opposite style of "communion," which is associated with 
a feminine ordering of reality. He says: f ■ 

Agency manifests itself in self-protection, ^elf-assert ion, and 1 self- _ 
expansion; comrriunion manifests itself in the sense of being at one with 
other organisms. Agency manifests itself in the formation of separa- 
tions; commuhion in the lack of separations. Agency manifests itself in 
isolation, alienation and aloneness; communion in contact, openness and 
union. Agency manifests itself in the 'urge to master; communion in 
non-contractual cooperation. Agency manifests itself in the repression 
of thought, feeling, and impulse; communion in the lack and removal of 
repression. One of the very fundamental points which I attempt to 
rrjake is the very split of agency from communion, which is a separa- 
tion, arises from the agency feature itself; and it represses the com- 
munion from which it has separated itself, (p. 15) 

While this gender-linked concept is strong and polarizing, it does appear to 
coffer a clue as to why change is resisted in higher education. The male cultural 
stereotype bf men as rational, autonomus, analytical, task-oriented problem-solvers 
is nowhere better played out than in the male norms of higher education, of which ' 
counselor education is one small part. What better example of the agentic mode 
than traditional empirical inquiry which in psychology has been the only path to truth 
and knowledge? One observer has noted a process in which we research an idea, 
produce new knowledge, and it freezes us. The other part of the duality, the cultural 
stereotype identified with woman, is nurturant, creative, dependent, expressive, 
•cooperative and "soft," characteristics not valued in higher education. The alterna- 
tive research paradigms linked to "communal" inquiry are suspect and certainly not 
valued in the "agentic" environment. Carlson (1971, 1972) has tested Bakan's con- 
struct and provides an important discussion of it, with implications for personality 
theory and research on women. ^ - 



Even o bursory examination of reference list citations by gender or of Journal 

and textbook authors leaves little doubt about who is directing, controlling, and 

defining counselor education. When we consider the fact that counselor education 

has beeo a male sex-typed occupation, we get further clues as to why It has been so 

i.. 1 / 

difficult for .jvomen to obtain promotion, tenure, and administrative progression. 

Fifth, One might also argue that the proponents of change have not been large 
enough In number, have not attended to chanjje process, or have not been effective 
change agents. As Kahter (^1 980) points out irj "A Tale of 0," when one Is perceived 
as differentj in cwv organization (whether by sex, race,, age, handicap or other 
characteristic), the interpersonal dynamics of the organization may make it difficult 
for the person to function effectively. i 

Whatever the reasons for the lack o^ progress, and there undoubtedly are 
otherst cogenlLarguments exist for change ip gender issues in counselor education. 
Many of them appeared in relation to other topics, particularly technology, 
humanism, dnd consciousness, at EPCOT. Tfjiey also appear over and over in futurist 
views of tfje world which'are being advanced by a diverse group of creative leaders, 
including Physicists, astronauts, social critics, spiritual leaders, psychologists, 
counselors! military personnel, management consultants, counselor educators, and 
others. Many have been inspired by the insights of Marilyn Ferguson in Tfre Aquarian 
Conspiracy (1980). Conspiracy is not a bad word, she tells us, but a word which 
means "to! breathe together" (p. 19). And the book is about people from a variety of 
disciplines and professional fields "breathing together" to bring about personal and 
social change. She sees our culture as being in a "paradigm shift," a mgjor 
breakthrough from old ways to new ways of knowing, perceiving, and behaving. The 
transforniqtionaf movement in her view is a quiet revolution to new patterns of 
thought jand consciousness— a movement we have heard much about from ACES 
leaders bjoth prior to and during EPCOT. I 

Jo^n Naisbitt is another widely quoted forecaster who has given us Megatrends 
(1982), ^en underlying patterns of social change that he believes will transform our 
lives in | the next decade. I was surprised to/find that he did not include changing 
roles fcfj women and men in his list, since gathers his data from analyzing 6,000 
daily newspapers each month, and sex rol^s have been prominent press topics. But 
someone tapped his consciousness, as he^ now. has added "The Eleventh Megatrend" 



(Zwelg, 1983), which he calls a new "synergy" between the sexes. Synergy, though 
not a new term, means "working together," and It offers a positive goal for counselor 
educators as well as others. What kind of awareness might be a part of this new 
syne(qy for both society and counselor education? 

• \ : 

SOCIETAL AWARENESS AGENDAS ' \ 



/ 

1. The economic and social justice agenda. As we move Into the Information 
Society and the Third Wave, we cannot Ignore or leave behind all the unresolved 
social, economic, and human development problems of the present. Our human 
agenda has to include better ways of solving problems of economic equality, depriva- 
tion, social justice, equity, poverty, and violence; many of which fall heavily on 
minorities ai4d women. ' 

2. The technology agenda. As we learn the potentials of computers, of tele- 
comunications, of interactive videodiscs, and of other technologies, we need to be 

/reminded of the need far equity in their access and use. Already some school 
^districts have indicated that 85 percent of those using computers in schools are boys. 
' f 3. The sex role agenda. One of bur societal goals Is better relationships 
between men and women. The old patterns of men as provider and women as 
nurturer have become dysfunctional, withj women increasingly co-provldersi men and 
women as co-creators, and men as co-nurturers. In rapidly growing equai partnership 
marriages, men and woi^en report better communication and greater satisfaction 
when treating each other as equals rather than as dominant/subordinate. Movement 
toward equal partnerships in work and family could do much to improve the quality 
of learning life, working life, and family life. 

k. The world view agenda. Id our global village and across cultures, the sex- 
role system is at the 7 core of our cultural norms and prescribes certain roles for 
women and men, usually along sex-stereotyped lines (Williams & Best, 1982). Yet 
today there are linivefsal concerns to develop the talents of girls and women, 
starting with literacy jind moving to issues of increased participation of women in 
social, economic, and political life. In spite of cultural differences, each nation is 
dealing with jfex-role issues-some more rapidly than others-and the rules and roles 



for men end women ore In transition. The U.S., atorKj with Sweden, is perceived as 
more advanced than many parts of the world In its progress on the education and 
status of women, especially with interventions for change. 

COUNSELOR EDUCATION AWARENESS AGENDA 

What a«5 some possible agendas in counselor education programs and our work 
environments to help us move toward sex-role synergy? 

1. Mission and goal re-evaluation. We might look at the superordinate goals of 
this democratic society and re-evaluate our mission and objectives Inflation to 
them, as well as our methods In trying to achieve personal, societal, and professional 
goals. 

2. Motivation to change. If we are concerned about who we are, where weVe 
been, and where we're going both personally and professionally, we have to look at 
where we are on the continuum of change and where we want to be in major life 
roles— as counselor educators, as partners, as family members— and how we get 
there. We might reflect on our motivation and/or resistance to change in a society 
whose major reality js change. 

3. Differential socialization. We might take an honest look at our differential 
socialization as women and men and, through role-taking, role-sharing, and life 
history-sharing experiences, come to appreciate that our reality is truly different, as 
Schaef (1981) suggests. We need to take time to reflect on how our differential 
experiences affect our view of the world (in counseling psychology, counselor educa- 
tion, and the larger society)— and how they affect our vision of the future. 

4. Total resource utilization, to might begin to recognize and value the 
talents and resources of women in ^ounsplor education and even work to recruit more 
women to the field to provide a' better jba lance of representation in the profession. 
This includes readmg,fecognizing, andjusing in our courses some of the excellent 
literature on th$ psychology of womefl> female consciousriess,' counseling women, 
counseling men, and male x sociqli^ationjwhich has It 
means that we might re-exam Pri&aur ways of treating women students and faculty 
and not tune them out, not give them token representation, not keep them invisible. 




5. Alternative research pcyadigms. Along with the suggestions of Cordon 
(1972) and others, we might begin to consider and volue alternative research para- 
digms. While many -gender topics are very appropriate for traditional empirical 
research, others may lend themselves more to communal than ogentlc approaches, 
approaches not less valuable or less scholarly, Just different. 



QUESTIONS FOR CONSPIRATORS 

While the abave Is only a beginning list, there are also questions we might ask 
ourselves to determine where we are on the continuum of change and our level of 
commitment td a conspiracy toward synergy, 

1. Have I moved tjeyond a minimal tevel of change in interpersonal communi- 
cations— e.g. avoiding sexist humor, using inclusive language, respecting women 
faculty, avoiding sexual harassment, exploitation, or sexual contoct with female 
students? Am I willing to accept feedback on my behavior? 

2. Have I challenged my own assumptions, been willing to look at new concepts, 
and demonstrated an openness end willingness to change? Am I willing to be a part 
of not only incremental change but of a major paradigm shift? 

3. Have I taken time to look at myx>wn sex-role attitudes, orientation, end 
behavior and taken steps to try to understand and modify them if they do not seem 
congruent with changes occurring in the larger society? Am I willing to consider the 
possible gains of a society of people who are not only androgynous (Bern, 1978) but in 
the new synergy may become sex-role transcendent (Rebecca, Hefner, & Oleshansky, 
1976)? 

4. Am I consciously trying to "own the problem" of gender issues in counselor 
.education and integrate new knowledge into my courses, methods, and materials? 

5. Am I willing to open myself to new ways of knowing, perceiving, encj 
behaving, as suggested by creative leaders in many disciplines and at EPCOT? Am I 
really using fully m/own creativity; end human potential end helping my clients, 
colleagues and students to use theirs^ 
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RESOURCES FOR CONSPIRATORS 

For those who ore mot I voted to chjonge and see a nerfd to at/end to gender and 
sex-role Issues in counselor education, there already Is /a wealjh of materials and 
resources available. Besides the ACES Handbook on Sex Equality for Women and 
Men (Thompson, 1978), several useful j documents and position papers have been 
produced, only a few of which will bej mentioned h^rei The APA Principles for 
Counseling and Psychotberopy for Women with t^ree Issues of the Counsel Ing 
PsycholocjIs^Counsellng Women, 1973} II, 1976} III, 1979) devoted to that topic} the 
APA Special Issue on Counseling Men (Skovholt, et at., 1978); the APA Training 
Models for Integrating Psychology of Women into Counseling Psychology (Johnson & 
Richardson, 1981)} the APCA Special Issue on Counseling Males (Sher, 1981)} the 
APCA Guidelines for tyx Equity (1991)} the ASCA Guidelines for Sex Equity (1983); 
and the ACES Humon Rights Training Manual (Arredondo <5* Gawelek, 1982). > 
Excellent articles and books have been written by leading conceptual thinkers and 
researchers In the field, such as Richardson (1981) on the intersection of work and 



family roles; Pleck (1981) on male power, 
Masculinity; ; Skovholt and Morgan (1981) on 



work and family in The Myth of 
career development of men and 



counseling men; O'Neil (1981) on male sex role itrain; and Brodsky and Hare-Mustin 
( 1 980) on Women and Psychotherapy i An Assessment of Research and Proctlcc. 

In an earlier article for the ACES Journal on professional renewal, Hansen and 
Watt (1979) suggested four areas of professional renewal needs in the area of sex 
equity: 

1. awareness of sex-role issues and ways in which they pervade our personal 

i 

and professional attitudes, communication, and behaviors; 

2. curriculum changes, particularly examining our counselor education 
programs and materials to identify areas of omission or commission and designing 
interventions to change them; 

3. communicating and modeling, examining written end oral communication 
between male and female faculty and students and determining ways in which sex- 
fair, nonbiased behavior is being modeled by both; and, 

4. proactive program designs to help reduce bias in training programs, field 
settings, and one's own institution, including faculty and staff development to effect 

c 
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change. The 0QRN FREE (i 978) concept, process, and training tap^^ and manudU • 
provide another set of validated materials available to counselor* and counselor 
educators who are willing to moke a commitment to moving toward synergy. 

A number ofyrotegles for Integrating gender Issues Into counselor training are 
being used In some programs aroun$tfhe country. They Include (a) units on soxlsm, 
counseling men, counseling women, and other sex*role issues In core counseling 
classes; (b) new courses on counseling women, career development of women, 
developmental counseling of girls and women, and sea bias In education and 
counseling} (c) master's and doctordl level proctlca and Internships, focused on 
counseling women; (d) obtaining grants to Influence training; (e) Incorporating new 
sex-rol* knowle<^je and materials Into a variety of courses} (f) developing seminars 
for departmental and external faculty and students; (g) revising courses to Include 
new knowledge and competencies related to sex roles and psychology of women; (h) 
an emphasis or specialty in counseling women at the master's or doctoral level; and 
(i) creation of a student-faculty sex roles committee to work continuously on the 
problems perceived in the particular program, e.g. conducting Interviews with 
faculty, carrying out a student needs survey, students as "resource consultants" to 
faculty, and seminars on such topics as counseling men and client-therapist sexual 
contact. 

"0WN1NC CHANGE " 

It is clear that many "tools" are available to those who see the need for change 
and are already engoged In many of these octivites. But what can be done to moti- 
vate those who do not see the need for renewal and change in content, nrtethods, end 
behavior related to gender i^suen? The theme at EPCOT was that if change is to 
'occur, "it starts with me." And that is where change in counselor education has to 
occur— with each individual counselor educator, the majority of whom are men. 
Obviously, one of the purposes of this article is to motivate professional colleagues 
toward change— to join the conspiracy for constructive personal and social change. 

The change process task of integrating gender issuer into counselor education 
may be like the task of Sisyphus; yet there are signs of hope on the horizon. The 
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holiitle utoveHkjn! in pellicular £eem$ fa be moving mi hiwan) ftvat ^yneroy In tjender 
roles by a tjreater valuing qf ifuaHties identified with wtKnefw^oopsratian, 
connectedness, Integration, nurturing, earing. I~ven quality circle* in corporation* 
reflect these character Utics« aikj women are becoming partner* in the trend toward 
participatory nwnagement, To move away from polarization taward synergy will 
take time, but it will not happen without pain, and it will not happen unlau 
committal people deliberately Image and plan for if. It will not happen unless ^ 
develop a vision of the future which incorporates tha eharae ter istict, talents, and 
qualities of both women <*sd men in finding creative solutions to societal problems* 

Many of the* Ideas in this paper were present— If not explicit— in the spirit of 
change, cooperation, and consciousness at GPCOT* They are visible in the vision of 
Marilyn Ferguson and John f^lcii^yhit f 9 as well as in commitment ta renewal in 
ACES leaders who have two pron>oting the Aquarian Conspiracy. To m6ve toward 
equal partnership will not be easy, because of power differences and because our 
resistance to change and fear of change, our assumptions, our behaviors, and our 
beliefs are so deep-seated; but in gender issues, as In other parts of counselor educa- 
tion, it Is time for men and women to breathe together" and work together toward a 
new parodigm of sex-role synergy. And If we succeed, in the year 2000 and beyond, 
we may become so sex-role transcendent that the concept of synergy will self- 
destruct. 
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HIGH TECHNOLOGY AND THE POSSIBLE HUMAN 



Barry K. Weinhold 



According to Naisbitt, we are living in a time of parenthesis, i.e., a 
time^when the old order is dying and the new order is not completely 
formed—a "juicy", time to be alive. A new psychology is needed— a 
psychology of possibilities— that expands bur self-knowledge at four 
main levels of consciousness: the sensory level, the psychodynamic 
level, the mythic and symbolic level, and the integrative or spiritual 
level. Suggestions are offered as^to-how counselor education can 
incorporate the psychology of possibilities into training programs: 
emhasize process rather than content, expand the curriculum in several 
ways including the addition of future studies, and tap into the senses 
through use of the arts. The challenges and rewards of living V e 
enormous if we are open to new learning and new insights that can 
increase our power to make wise decisions and choices. . 



Technology is the Metaphysics of the 20th Century 
■ (Ernest Junger) 

• «' V . ■ 

Our story begins almost 650 years ago— April 30, 1336, to be exact-when ^ 
Petrarch climbed a mountain in Southern France. Picture, if you can, this scene. 
Petrarch sets out one sunny morning to climb to the top of Mont Ventoux. Under his 
arm he is carrying a copy of Augustine's Confessions. When he reaches the top he 
pauses to survey all he can see. To his right he looks out upon the glorious French 
countryside with its vineyards and farms and villgges. Then, as he turns to his left,] 
he sees in the distance the Alps glistening in the morning sun. In front of him 
stretches the b[ue Mediterranean. Overcome by all this beauty he sits down on a 
rock and after a brief meditation on this wondrous scene he opens the Confessions 
and reads the following passage: 
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And men go abroad to admire the heights of mountains, the mighty 
billows of the sea, the broad side of rivers, the cbmpass of the ocean, 
and the circuits of sthe stars and pass themselves by. ..(ltalics are 
. 1 mine.) (Pusey, 1966, pp. 212-213) 

J 

While descending the mountain^ Petrarch reflects on what he has experienced. 
As he reaches the bottom, he says to himself, "What is in here Is equSTfo what is out 
there! Yes, it's true, what is inside me is equal to all that I see around me" 
(Hillman, 1975, p. 196). Unus mundus— one mind or one reality within apd without. 

Excitedly, he shares his insight with others, and soon evidence of this fact begins to 

« r 

show up in the art, music, and, literature of the times. Many experts mark this event 
as the beginning of the Renaissance. 

Today we live in Renaissance times. The success of the Renaissance since the 
14th century has prepaVed us for the next leap forward, perhaps the greatest leap 
ever. We are undergoing personal and technological paradigm shifts at a staggering 
rate of speed, a movement that is leading us toward deeper levels of consciousness. 
We are literally waking up. 

Even though we don't realize it, what is helping to make this all possible is 
technology— high technology. The more so-called surface mind is expanded by tech- 
nology, the more access we have to the deeper aspects of the mind. However, the 
danger is that having^ access doesn't necessarily mean knowing how to use these 
expanded qualities wisely. This remains a big challenge for those of us who under- 
stand this and can help people learn how to utilize and direct these newly awakened 
energies. 

Indeed, it is difficult to gain a clear perspective in -the middle of so much 
change. We are beginning to see that listening to the technological experts is n<St the 
way, to go, for we see that many of their solutions only create new problems, often 
much worse than the ones they^helped solve. Others have tried retreatism, back to 
basics, back to nature, back to simple-minded solutions. These, too, have failed. 
What is needed is a truly Renaissance perspective where the technology of the 
expanded surface mind is blended and balanced With the expanded aspects of the 
deeper mind. The bridge between these t t wo is the arts. If we look to the arts we 
often get clear glimpses of what is really going on. As William Thompson (1978) 
wrote, "The technological landscape cannot tell us who we are, where we come from 
1 and where we are going" (p. 15). The artist, the musician, the fiction writer can tap 
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into the collective unconscious and provide valuable information that is often ignored 
by the technocrats. Without this deeper connection to who we are and where we 
have been, we cannot accurately determine where we are going. We must learn to 
balance the material wonders of high technology with the deep spiritual demands of 
our human nature. 4 



A NEW PSYCHQLOGY-THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POSSIBILITIES 

What is needed more than ever is a new psychology that incorporates this 
expanded consciousness and gives us a perspective on who we really are, where we 
really have been, and where we could possibly go. This psychology of possibilities 
must also provide u^ with tools by which we can explore these human dimensions in 
grand style. John Naisbitt (1982) accurately portrayed us as living in a time of 
parenthesis. This is a time when the old order is dying and the new order is not yet 
completely formed. It is the "juiciest" of times to be alive and the challenges are 
enormous. We can no longer rely on a 19th-century atavistic psychology to carry us 
forward into the 21st century. This new psychology has to provide us with a greatly 
expanded theory of human possibilities. We have now to stretch our beliefs from 
what we thought was possible to include many more possibilities. We can no longer 
get by using five to eight percent of our human potential. We need to use much more 
of our God-givgn resources in order to face the challenges? of the times. It literally 
is a time of "grow or die." 

One of the challenges of this new psychology is to provide us with an expanded 
concept of freedom. The technological society promised us one brand of freedom 
that has turned out to be myth. Technology, it was said, would free us from toil and 
from blood and soil. True, some labor-saving technology has freed us from manual 
toils, only to leave us in mental quandaries requiring a different kind of toil. The 
other part of .the promise was v that we could move to the city and create a new 
identity, leaving the blood ties and the earth t^s behind us. A new identity could be 
formed based on material possessions: "You are what you own. 11 It promised that 
"The more you own, the more you are." Many people all over the world bought this 
myth and came in hordes from the countryside to the overcrowded, dirty-aired 
cities. .With this myth exposed for what it is, people are still searching for freedom. 
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The two traditional definitions of freedom have been (a) freedom away from 
oppression or bondage, which the technological material myth tapped into; or (b) 
freedom from freedom Itself. Many have given up hope of ever being free and live 
lives of quiet desperation. 

A new concept of freedom has to be based upon deep personal contact with all 
aspects of ourselves. It involves the development of deep empathy with ourselves 
whereby a requisite variety of options will emerge that we can use to grow and 
develop. We cannot afford to elevate our intellect over our emotions or allow our 
emotions to control our intellect. We must strive for harmony and balance - a sort 
of democratic relationship with all of our parts - before we can be truly free. Carl 
Jung once wrote, "In order to achieve transformation, human beings must change, not 
their world, but themselves. Such changes are rooted not in theories but in self- 
knowledge" (Hoeller, 1 983, p. 78). 

The psychology o,f possibilities must help* expand our self-knowledge, at four 
main levels of consciousness: 

9 

1 . the sensory level 

2. the psychodynamic leVel 

3. the mythic and symbolic level 

4. * the integrative or spiritual level. 

We have much to learn about our senses. Research by Masters and Houston (196$, 
1968, 1972) has shown that we have over ,200 senses. We are capable of under- 
standing so much more of what our senses tell us than we now are aware of. 

At g psychodynamic level we need to learn how to harvest the past,, to learn 
the vital lessons of our own psycho-history. It is a law of natuce and human 
development that anything left unresolved in our past will continue to press for 
completion in our present existence. Often we cannot grow until we truly understand 
and are able to break out of previous psychological restrictions. 

The mythic and symbolic levels can provide us more than we can even 
imagine. We are the three-brained species (McLean, 1980). We have a cerebral 
cortex, a mid-brain, and an old brain, each of which operates independently of the 
other two. Myths and fairy tales, some of which go back 27,000 years, help us build 
connections among these three brains. 

The integrative or spiritual level helps us understand our connections with the 
cosmos and expand our ideas of who we really are. It enables us to conceive of 
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ourselves as God only knows what. We are richly overendowed and are capable 6f 
doing the work of the Gods, the true source of the word "therapy." It comes fropi 
the Greek word "therapeia" which literally mec^ "doing the work of the Gods." 

IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELOR EDUCATION 

The implications for counselor education are clear. Most of what we have been 
doing is too limited in scope and has to be expanded to include a psychology of possi- 
bilities. Below are listed some suggestions on where and how to begin. 

. I 

Process Education ; 

At the 1983 ERIC/CAPS- ACES Flagship Conference, H. B. Gelatt said that; we 
are information rich and experience poor. One of the first places to begin is to 
examine our curriculum to see how much of it is experiential and how much 6f it 
emphasizes process learning rather than content learning. The learning of content 
has to be minimized because content is changing -rapidly. The effective learner- 
teachers of tomorrow are those who know the process of learning, how people learn 
and change and grow. They have not only to know the process but also must have 
experience in making the process work for themselves. 

We have to show pcfople beginnings, middles, and ends of things and how they 
relate to each other. _ This 'is even more important because of the instant-results 
focus of high technology. One pgshes a button, a million calculations are done in the* 
blink of an eye, and the results flash on a screen. This is exciting, but it doesn't 
teach people anything about processes. 

■ : ' ' 

A Multi-Level Curriculum' 

Any traditional curricular content can be expanded upon by adding processes 
and activities at any or all of the four levels discussed above. Two excellent sources 
of learning activities designed at these four levels are Jean Houston's books Life 
Force (1980) and The Possible Human (1 982). Journal-keeping can also be us^d as a 
tool to expand the learning potential of a. traditional curriculum. When counselor 
trainees "are encouraged to felate and reflect more personally on content, new and 



decjper meanings occur. The book The Intensive Journal Workshop by Ipa Progoff 
(I9|77) Is an (excellent resource. 



Future Studies > 

By adding a future studies dimension, any traditional currlcular offering can be 
expanded. Our Images of the future determine how we live our lives In the present. 
Many people can gain deeper understanding of the present by studying the future. 
Ajny serious study of the future often leads to the study of the past as well, to the 
sjudy of time itself, and then beyond time to the "eternal now." Future studies also 
hfelp us fill In the holes in the present and past. There is a principle of consciousness 
tjiat is expressed as "ontogeny recapitulates phytogeny." Among other things, this 
means that before we can move on to the next level of evolution, we must go back In 
full consciousness to the places we have been while we were still unconscious. 

Use of the Arts 



The more senses we utilize in our learning, the more we uWI learn and the 
onger we will retain what we learn. Most of us would agree with this^statement but 
have a hqrd time putting it into practice. The uses of movement,, dance, films, art, 
music, and literature are easily available to help expand and enrich cOrricular 
offerings. As we mentioned above, we need to listefrtonartists^ecause they can help 
us uncterStand better who we are, where we have been, and where we are going. They 
can be the early warning systems of transformation and change. Writers such as 
Doris Lessing show in their futuristic novels a doctrine of catastrophism which seems 
to foretell what might hdppen as the industrial society issues its dying gasps; Her 
no ve Is, The Four-Gated City ( 1 970), Shikgstg ( 1 979), Briefing For A Descent Into Hell 
(1972),' and Memoirs of A Survivor (1981), all are worthy added reading in counseling 
classes. In the area of non-fiction, the writings of William Irwin Thompson present 
counterpoint arguments to the instant solutions promised by the technological com- 
plex. His books At The Edge Of History (1971), Darkness and Scattered Light (1978), 
Passages About Earth (1974), and The Time It Takes Falling Bodies To Light (1981) 
present many new perspectives on history, culture, and consciousness. 

The so-called new age music is also a rich source of expansion. Steven 
Halpern's music evokes < expansive images, as does the music of Vangelis, Deuter, 



Kitaro and Ron Dexter with his. Golden Voyoqas series Karlhein/ Stockhausen, a 
German composer, has created theoretical music that Is acted out as It Is played* 
His work Jahreslouf is* one of those pieces. With the advent of video discs, many 
popular rock groups essentially act out© their music, sometimes In melodramatic 
form. 

/ Films can also expand our consciousness by presenting themes and perspectives 
different from those usually seen on the evening news or movies "made for TV." The 
films of Peter Weir, the Australian director, all explore the struggle between nati- 
vlstic urges and industrial or technological consciousness. The films, The Plumber , 
The Last Wave, and Picnic at Hanging Rock are excellent examples of his work. A 
rather off-beat American film, Harold and Maude, helps the viewer better under- 
stand living and dying. 



SUMMARY i 

i 

/'■ % i 

Th<^ challenges of living today pre enormous, but so are the rewards. What we 

do, even the smallest of acts, profoundly affects the future. We have to stay open to 

new learning, new insights that can help us make wise choices. Perhaps we can best 

do th I i by heeding the words of Socrates when he said, "I am the wisest of all Greeks 

because I alone know that I do not know anything. 11 \ ^ 
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ETHICS IN EDUCATION 



Cynthia S. Johnson 



/Use of technology In counseling con provide invaluable assistance to 
, ! counselors, but has the potential to harm without adequate safe- 
/ guards. Several problems currently exist, and ethical Issues are being 
f raised regarding the appropriate role of the counselor, confidentiality, 
and computer-assisted testing and assessment. Standards for the 
operation and management of technology should be developed to 
alleviate the potential societal problems raised by the' use of tech- f 
nology. Professional i associations should take the leadership In pro- 
posing an ethical statement and minimum standards, in creating oppor- 
tunities for counselors to become computer literate, and in developing 
networks and clearinghouses for the exchange of software programs 
and resources, ~ 4 




Tfte use of technology in counseling— specifically computer technology— has 
increased significantly in secondary and pastsecondary settings since the mid-1960s 
when more than 25 computer-assisted programs in career guidance and counseling 
were developed by pioneers like JoAnn Harris-Bow Isbey (1983). Computers are 
currently being used to manage career centers; provide career information, guidance, 
and job placement; do assessment and testing; and aid in personal counseling. A lag 
still exists between the development of hardware and software, but more and more 
computer programs are being written to meet the varied philosophies and needs of 
the profession. The effectiveness of these systems has been proved (Holland, 1976). 
No longer is one-to-one counseling sufficient to serve the needs of society. 
Computers can help. 
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Although the counseling profession has not been ut the forefront of, the tech- 
nological revolution, decreased costs of small, personal microcomputers and 
Increased availability of suitable software has allowed many career practitioners ami 
counselors to explore and utilise-rather than fear and avold-the new tools that the 
1980s have to offer. No longer do computer-knowledgeable experts need to combat 
the fears of counselors that they will be replaced by large cathode ray tubes. Thus, 
attitudinal resistance has diminished greatly. 

I 

i 
i 

EMERGING CONCERNS 

Although tl>e profession has discovered the 'computers potential for providing 
invaluable assistance to the counselor, it also recognizes the computer 1 * potential for 
harm if adequate safeguards do not exist. New cautiorfif-and questions are being 
voiced dbout these hazards, and the profession is demanding answers. Some of the 
problems are the following: 

- Professional associations have not developed standards of operation for the 
technology. Ethical statements have not been adopted. 

- Few counselor training programs provide graduate students with even 
minimal levels of computer literacy or training, Ijet alone computer security and 
ethical considerations. Professionals now must rely oh inservice training and profes- 
sional development activities to become knowledgeable. 

- Most software developers of current computer-assisted guidance systems 
state that these systems are not "stand alone," that is, their use should be monitored 
by trained counselors (Chapman & Katz, 1983). Yet, many computer centers are 
staffed by students or paraprofessionals or have no staff at all. 

Another potential problem is computer credibility. Students tend to give 
credence to information provided by a computer, but a study conducted by Katz and 
Shatkin (1980) found that the occupational data in some computer information 
systems were inaccurate. Also, computer errors can and have occurred in scoring, 
and students can draw erroneous conclusions from videodisc or computer 
interpretations (Sampson, in press). 
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Ethical considerations ore also bsing raised* For example, a *tud«mt In q crista 
may not be able ta concentrate or respond adequately to a computer system. 
Student^ who arc r>ot adequately serened or oriented to a computer program may 
neither need nor benefit from a particular system. 

The kinds of Information that should be stored on a computer and the deter- 
mination of who has access to that Information raise new issues of confidentiality for 
the profession. For example, personal Information about a student might be accessed 
by another student helper or potential employer* The computer provides an excellent 
"window" to decision making for researchers, but human subjects standards also need 
to be applied with this new tool. 

In addition, the profession needs to oddress larger societal issues raised by the 
use of technology. The movement from an Industrial society to an information 
society that is heavily dependent on technology may create problems and concerns 
for counseling professionals, students, and clients served by the profession (Nalsbitt, 
1982). The information society will reconstruct social and occupational roles, end 
career guidance programs must consider technological effects when planning the 
future (Herr, 1982). 

What will the role of counselors be In assisting students or clients to cope with 
the overload of information and "over-choice" (Toffler, 1970) that technology will 
present? Cianni-Surrldge (1983) stated, "Attention should be given to the ^tres^ 
intrinsic in the efforts of technology." What about the impact of the increased 
dependence on computer skills in our economy on functionally illiterate persons and 
the "have-nots"? Preschool children aged three and four are accessing computers at 
Bank Street in New York aid at the University of Maryland Children's Center. What 
will the long-term effects be, if any, on these children? 

ETHICAL CONCERNS 

The Role of the Counselor 

The question of how counselors use the new tools with students is critical. As 
noted above, computer information systems are not standalone systems qrid thus do 
require the assistance of a professional counselor.. Sampson and Stripling (1979) 



found that o structured approach to the computer program, which InkludfHj u 
systematic Introduction and follow-up by a counselor, wo* advantageous. Pyle and 
Stripling (1976) and Devine (1975) found slgnlflcan) change* In the <wt*er maturity of 
clients when computsr-atslsted gufdance was u*ed with counselor Intervention, No 
significant change was found when the computer was Introduced alone. • 

Additionally, Rohner and Slmonsqn (1981) and Schrami (1981) found that 
anxiety concerning computer use has a negative effect on Individuals' per forrnance 
on the computer, knight (1979) and Stlrt* (1973) found that direct experience with a 
computer In a supportive and structured setting resulted In the reduction of anxiety 
and an Improvement in attitude toward computer use. Of equal concern Is the 
student that has tan unrealistic expectation of the computer or leaves the computer 
program with misconceptions about what "the computer told me to do." 

Counselors, for the most part, have not learned the skills necessary to use the 
computer as an effective counseling tool. Psychometrlcs training can teach them 
how to use the computer in testing. Training In counselor effectiveness may also be 
important with computers. Counselors need to learn to integ^teNhe computer with 
the total guidance process and assure the compatibility of the computer with the 
philosophical beliefs of the counselor. Sampson and Pyle (1983) suggest that other 
roles of the counselor are to: 

1. ensure that the client's needs are assessed to determine the appropriateness 
of using the computer; 

2. ensure that an introduction to the use of computer-assisted guidance, 
testing, and counseling is available to reduce anxiety, correct misconceptions, and 
eliminate excessive "computer credibility"; 

3. ensure that fallow-up occurs with a trained professional when using a 
computer-assisted guidance, counseling, or testing program. 

Confidentiality 

Denkowski and Denkowski suggested that counselors "not provide sensitive 
client information for entry Into electronic data storage systems" (1982, p. 374). 
Super stated, "Non-computerized records have occasionally been abused, but 
computerized records lend themselves to larger scale abuse" (1973). Issues relating 
to confidentiality include the following: 

1 0 0 4 
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I. The amount and type of data that should be stored. The data should be 
limited to information that is appropriate and necessary for the services being pro- 
vided, . 

^2. Duration of the retention of the data. Confidential data maintained on a 
computer should be destroyed after it is determined that the information is no longer 
of any value providing services. 
■ ■' . 3. Accuracy of the data. Confidential data should be accurate and complete. 

'^JlF^ eSS t0 ^ e c ' ata# ^ Access to confidential data should be restricted to 
• appr^nafe professionals by using the best computer security methods available. 

5. Cdfte ems about* research conducted using a computer. Research partici- 
pation release forms should be completed by any individual who has collected ihdi- 
vidually identifiable data as a" result of using a CQmputer-assisted counseling, testing, 
or guidance system. ■ - « 

6. Assurance that client information is not made part of any large Networking 
bank. Counselors should ensure that it is not possible to identify, with any particular 
individual, confidential cjata maintained in a computerized data bank that is acces- 
sible through a computer network. 

Computer-AssistedTestinq and Assessment < \ * 

Sampson and Pyle (l 983) suggested the following; 

1. Because of programming or equipment problems, test-scoring may be inac- 
curate. The counselor needs to ensure that computer-controlled test-scoring is 
functioning properly and that the results are accurate. 

2. Some testing programs provide vfdeo interpretation. Are the test inter- 
pretations accurate in terms of the test author's intent? Does the counselor provide 

an individual or cjroup^opportunity to dis^ss the test results? 

^a^. The above are just some of the ethical concerns proposed by a number of 
professionals. As computer use increases and more professional associations review 
the ethical issues, the list surely will grow. 



STANDARDS OF OPERATION • , 

Management and Implementation 

Most professionals have not had the opportunity to learn how to introduce and 
manage new technology. Many issues of management and implementation must be 
addressed. Strategies for implementing the new technology are necessary and criti- 
cal. The major problem that has been identified with computer acquisition has been 
not money but the method of implementation. Computers should be introduced in 
the same way that a manager introduces a new program or staff position. The 
environment must be prepared and a long-range plan for their use s developed. 
Selection and assignment of qualified people to\staff the computer and continued 
inservice training are also highly important. Hardware and software must also be 
carefully selected and Maintained. j ^ 

Another management issue is congruence wijltrthe prevailing philosophical and 
theoretical constructs of the professionals or Jhe environment. Some personal 
Counseling programs range from Rogerian to Skfnnerian in theoretical founddtion, 
and" leading computer-assisted guidance systems have conflicting philosophies. 
Program developers must also conduct ongoing evaluation of both hardware and 
software to determine if the program is, meeting its original goals. Decisions about 
what "group can benefit most from the computer may need to be addressed^ The 
manager is also responsible for ensuring that computer applications are used in an 
ethicgl and legally responsible way (Sampson & Pyle, 1 983). 

Additional suggestions on management standards appear in a NASPA journal 
article by Sampson entitled "Effective Compufer Resource Management: Keeping 
the Tail from Wagging the Do£" (1982, p.38-46). j 

» s '" - 

Counselor Training 

Standards for training counselors in* the use of computers include: 

- knowledge about and standards for the selection and evaluation of computer 
hardware and software; 1 

- an. understanding about the rationale for computer application; 
knowledge about operational procedures; v . 
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- training In appropriate counseling techniques, support, and intervention 

strategies; 

* 

7 an understanding of the ethical issues and standards of operation. 

Standards for software or courseware programs include: 

assurance that information contained on a computer is accurate and timely; 
annual updating by softwoj^vendors of information such as occupation 
data; 

test scoring and interpretation that accurately reflect the test author; 
regular maintenance of hardware to ensure that programs will not be lost or 
clients uncjuly delayed; 

minimization of lag time in terms of computer response; 

- refusal to allow unauthorized duplication or modification of copyrighted 
software. 



SOCIETAL ISSUES REGARDING COMPUTER ETHICS AND COUNSELOR ROLE 

Many futurists proclaim an increasing need for the human touch and personal 
interaction as we move toward a technological age, a concept described by Naisbitt 
(1982) as "high tech-high touch." Waterlow (1982) stated that to achieve self- 
fulfillment, an individual must learn to communicate at both the technological level 
and the soul level where person blends with person. 

t The helping profession may play a larger societal role with the new technology 
by: 

assisting 'the student in making decisions wheo -faced with the "over-choice" 
syndrome 

- assisting the student in developing socialization and cooperation skills. 
The New York Times suggested that computers may foster a nation of linear 
thinkers who don't use their intuitive intellect. Counselors have an important role in 
dealing with that type of situation. And another societal issue that will require the 
counselor's attention was clearly revealed in The Washington Post which reported 
that 80 percent of the 2,000 largest, richest school districts had computers for 



instructional purposes, but only 40 percent of the smaller, poorer districts had 
computers. The gap between the "haves 11 and the "have-nots" may widen as the 
economy becomes increasingly dependent on computer literacy. 

One final example is a concern being raised by Julie McGee, a guidance 
director in Illinois, as well as others, about girls and worinen and computers. Because 
of the so-called math anxiety and the nature of the games and violence used to 
introduce computers, females may experience problems accessing the technology. 

These and other societal concerns should be addressed by counseling profes- 
sionals and by professional associations. 

Role of Professional Associations 

The following are suggested roles that professional associations can play in the 
technological revolution: ' 

1. Development*^ an ethical statement and minimum standards for the use of 
technology consistent with APA and AACD|(formerly APGA). 

2. Assistance iri promoting computer literacy as part of the training anc) 
professional development of counselors. A certificate program might even be con- 
sidered. In addition, professional association^ should urge graduate preparation 
programs to include computer literacy in tfjie curriculum for future professionals. 

3. Provision, by one of the associations of a clearinghouse for software pro- 
grams and for research on their effectiveness. Very few software programs are 
available to the professions. Software development lags far behind that of hard- 
ware. And because software development can be costly, professionals should be 
encouraged to share program development so that everyone doesn't need to reinvent 
the wheel. j 

4. Establishment of a review procedure. Once a critical mass of software is 
accumulated, professional associations shoujd establish a formal review procedure 
and publish it on a regular basis. j 

5. Assistance from outside agencies. Fedferal agencies should be asked to 
supply funds for initial software development and testing. Pressure should be placed 
on local, state, and federal agencies by the associations. 

* i . 

In a report to Congress on its findings, the U.S. Office of Technology 
Assessment stated that the most frequently cited barrier to current educational use 
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of technology was the lack of adequate educational software. The report indicated 
that the government may have a role in reducing the risks assumed by software 
producers in investing in quality courseware (educational software). Research and 
development should focus on new techniques and tools to improve understanding of 
the long-term psychological and cognitive impact of technology. 

Finally, associations should take the lead in assisting professionals not only to 
catch up to the revolution but get ahead of it. Future issues concerning the appli- 
cation of videodiscs, videotext, and teletext are already being addressed by some 
educational organizations. These matters have serious implications for the 
counseling profession, and professional associations should provide the necessary 
leadership. 

CONCLUSION 

* 

Computer technology is new to the counseling profession, but many gains have 
occurred in ttie development of computer software and in counsel<3UWophistica}ibn 

since pioneers like JoAnn Harris-Bowlsbey began their work in the^midrJ960s. 

'8*' * \ 

What the profession needs hext-js for professional associations^) propose an 
ethical statement and minimum standards of operation. Professional associations 
should also provide leadership in sponsoring professional development activities to 
teach computer -liter acy, providing support for computer courses in graduate training 
programs, and developing networks and clearinghouses for the exchange of software 
programs and ideas.% Flagship conferences such as the one conducted at EPCOT 
center by y ACES and ERIC/CAPS are important forums to assist professionals in using 
the new technology. *" 
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TUNING INTO TOMORROW: AN IMPERATIVE FOR RENEWAL 
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Garry R. Walz and Llbby Benjamin 



Renewal has three components: the refining of existing skills' and, 
knowledge, the acquisition of new skills and knowledge, and the moti- 
vation to pursue new learning. Dramatic changes in our wa^s of 
thinking and behaving, together with the technological and information 
explosion, are demanding tha^ helping professionals become \ self- 
renewing. A five-step' model is presented thqt can serve as a /guide 
toward self -renewal, keeping counselors abreast and ahead of emerging 
societal trends and human needs. Recommendations to the I ACES 
leadership are proposed that can stave off ^bsolestence and assist both 
counselor . trainees and practicing professionals to be creatively 
proactive in confronting present and future challenges. 



No discussion of counselor renewal is adequate unless it takes into account the 
climate within which the renewal is to occur. The available means and desired 
outcomes for counselorjenewal today are different from what they were in I960 and 
certainly quite different from what they will be in the year 2000. The forces that 
shape counselor attitudes and behaviors are legion, interacting in ways that create 
eddies and cross-currents rather than a smoothly flowing stream. The ability to deal 
with such unforeseen turbulence in counselor renewal is as important as the renewal 
plan itself. Therefore, it fs critical that counselors are aware of and understand the 
major forces that wilL shape their future. We have listed some of these below: 

Human capital— a new recognition that /the strength of organizations rests more 
with the quality of their human resources than with their economic capital. 

Learning society— a new understanding that the energy of contemporary society 
depends upon the involvement of youth and' adults in continuous learning and 
relearning. 



Garry R. Walz, Ph.D., is the Director of ERIC/CAPS Clearinghouse and 
Professor of Education at The University of Michigan. Libby Benjamin, Ph.DL. M a 
consultant to ERIC/CAPS. . . ^ 



Lifelong leornlhg- reollzQtlon/thot for the majority of Americans learning* does 
not end with departure from formal education} throughout their lifetimes they will 
be Involved In significant learning activities that enhance their skills and knowledge 
and affect their attitudes about themselves and their environment. 

Self-growth— a revolution iri the publishing industry, with over two-thirds of 
nonflctlon books devoted to personal growth and enhancement. 4 

Technological synergism— a variety of technological developments combining, 
for example, television, computers, and telecommunication, that will have enormous 
rmpact on the way we live and work in the : future. 

Self-help groups— a proliferation of people joining together to help one another 
^ rather than relying on traditional professional helpers. 

Networks— networks of Individuals and groups sprouting about the country to 
share ideas and resources and support mutual self-help efforts. 

Mentors— a realization of the importance of having a mentor, Le.»$ a more 
experienced individual who assists one with less experience as a model and a guide to 
further learning. 

Paradigm shifts— new ways of thinking about our problems and goals and 
rejection of traditional linear thinking styles. 

Negative forecasting— consistent errors in forecasting the future that impede 
our understanding of the impact of change and new developments in our society. 

Human inventions— a consistent tendency to depreciate inventions that deal 
with human behavior and to overemphasize the importance of technological inven- 
tions that deal with physical things. - 

Information society— movement into the post-industrial era, an information 
society, in which our major product is ideas and knowledge synthesis. 

DEFINITION AND PURPOSES OF COUNSELOR RENEWAL x 

Because the theme of our chapter is counselor renewal, it would seem impor- 
tant at the outset to clarify what we mean by the term. In the professional litera- 
ture renewal is referred to by many names: professional growth, professional 
development, inservice training, continuing education, lifelong learning— and all of 
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thesq do comprise porta of the renewal process* We would like to be more precise 
and /define renewal as the refining and updating of existing skills and knowledge, and 
the* acquisition of new skills and knowledge. But we would add a third component 
that deals with motivation. To abandon the comfortable, the old, the traditional, the 
t|led and true, and forge ahead into uncharted and unfamiliar territory requires a 
Willingness to experiment, to change, to be comfortable with the possibility of 
failure, to take risks, and to enjoy— even thrive on— challenge. What Is critical Is 
that the renew^f- possess an Intrinsic motivation to take full advantage of all possible 
learning opportunities, to create opportunities where none exist, and to pursue chal- 
lenge and orange because of personal striving for excellence. To us, therefore, the 
hallmark off the real professional Is this Innate urge for self-renewal, which places 
responsibility for growth and positive change directly on the renewer. How renewal 
takes plcjce, how counselors go about enhancing and expanding their professional 
competencies, can be accomplished In a number of ways, which we speak to later In 
this chapter. But in fact, the means are only Incidental to the ends, and It is this 
powerful from within that will push counselors to take the steps necessary to 
keep abreast and become anticipatory of emerging trends and human needs. 

We have described some of the environmental turbulence that is swirling 
around our profession, demanding that we become more than we have been or are, 
requiring that we develop a broader perspective and acquire new skills. But the 
purposes of renewal are not only involved with what is "out there." Engaging in 
renewing experiences has at least four highly positive outcomes for our profession 
and for ourselves. First, as we identify client needs and concomitant counselor needs 
for new competencies, we are able to define more specifically our true mission and 
role. This then leads us to a second outcome— targeting our goals and objectives 
more exactly so that what we do is clearly relevant to toddy's world and the clients 
we serve. As a third outcome, we then multiply our ability to contribute 
substantively to our clients, our employing institutions, and society. And finally, 
because we see ourselves growing and learning, feel a strong sense of purpose in what 
we do, and move farther along the pathway to excellence, we experience more zest 
and excitement in our personal 'and professional lives. 

U 
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IMPORTANCE OF COUNSELOR RENEWAL 



Why the current concern for counselor renewal when counselors have seemingly 
managed to exist so well and for so long without reference to the term, let alone 
develop an/ organized response to It? There Is no simple short answer, but the 
following statements may help to explain why counselor renewal Is as Important as, 
If not more Important than, the basic preparation of counselors. 

1. Professional obsolescence* In 1940 It was estimated that professionals 
reached a point of functional obsolescence twelve years after their basic prepara- 
tion. Today they experience the some obsolescence In three to five years or even 
less. The tremendous Information explosion and the specific demands made upon 
counselors have made the knowledge and helping skills that were adequate in one 
time period quite Insufficient for a time period only a few years removed. 

2. Inadequocy of individual judgment far renewal. Counselprs, like all profes- 
sionals, are inclined to see needs in the light of their own skills and interests.. They 
are more likely to continue doing what they have done well in the past, with minor 
changes, than they are to respond to new emphases which require additional 
training. It is easy for professionals to rationalize their focus and their personal 
competencies by maintaining that an existing need is as large and as important as 
even Reported student needs assessments, however, re^|ttN%isparity in counselor 
and student judgments of priorities for counseling, e.g., counselors assign top priority 
to personal counseling while students prioritize assistance in career planning and job 
finding. 

3. Lock of emphasis on counselor renewal in counselor education. Counselor 
education programs give relatively little attention to helping counselor trainees 
prepare for systematic renewal. This is in contrast to other professions such as 
social work, law, and engineering that expect professional trainees to engage 
regularly in continuing education. Self-directed learning is practically ignored in 
most counselor education programs, with most counselors struggling to complete the 
heavy required Sequence of courses necessary to obtain certification. For example, 
relatively few programs train counselors in data base searching of systems such as 
ERIC but continue to offer occupational information in the traditional manner. 
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4. Inaerving training no guarantee of renewal* Inservlce training program* are 
often seriously flawed In both design and delivery. They are not planned 
systematically to Identify and address the ex tan f needs of either client or counselor 
populations. Thus, a person may experience regular Injections of Inservlce training 
but gain little Immunity against the ever -encroaching obsolescence which lurks Just 
over the horizon. 

5. Disproportionate emphasis on preparation of new counselors rather than 
continuing education of practicing counselors* In the United States, there are 
approximately 125,000 employed counselors, with 5,000 to 6,000 new counselors 
being prepared each year. The attention of professional writers and professional 
associations, however, Is more devoted to the preparation of the small number of 
new counselors than to the large mass of practicing counselors, even though the ratio 
Is almost one to twenty-five. 

6. Low counselor turnover* The paucity of new counselor openings and oppor- 
tunities has led to increased aging of the counselor population. In some states the 
average age of counselors Is approaching the 50's. Many of these counselors received 
their basic preparation several decades ago and have had little In the way of renewal 
and updating. Dated training, plus few significant renewal experiences, equals a 
pervasive malaise of obsolescence in the counseling community. 

7. Changes in counselor education program specialties. Major changes are 
occurring In the specialties chosen by counselor candidates in their basic preparation 
programs. Many states report a major shift from school counseling to ogency 
counseling, while in at least one state, California, more than half of counselor 
Wainees are preparing themselves to be marriage and family counselors. These shifts 

In emphases in preparation programs reflect nrfajor changes in the placement oppor- 
tunities for counselors. / This means that If counselors have been trained in areas 
different from those now paramount in employment patterns, then they must undergo 
significant updating if they are to become effective practitioners in these new 
professional specialties. / 

8. Low use of professional Journal literature. The professional readership of 
journal articles, is small. Less than five percent of potential readers do, in fact, read 
a given article./ It is interesting, however, that even with this low level of use, 
professional journals are still the most widely available form of renewal for 
counselors. / 
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RENEWAL MODES 



Modes of renewal could be placed on a continuum, from formal learning wherein 
the responsibility lies outside the' Individual, to self-directed learning wherein the 
Individual seeks out the activity and determines what is learned. and how It Is 
learned* What we are really describing here Is the locus of control of the learning 
experience— who' decides on the objectives and the means for achieving them. Thus, 
one way to operational^ the concept of renewal modes is to create q matrix 
involving objectives, means, the renewer, and the institution, utilizing the Idea of 

locus of control as the basis for classification. 

0 * ' 

Renewal Modes' 

Objectives 
Institution Renewer 



Institution 

Means 

Renewer 



FWrnol renewal experiences (box I) are those over which the individual 
exercis« little or no control, such as certain kinds of inservice training or courses 
required for salary increments or professional advancement. Such activities may 
practically be forced upon individuals, with both the objectives and the means 
determined by others, e.g., the employing institution or the state certification board. 



' Formal 


* 2 Nonformal 


3 Informal 


^ Self-directed 



Adapted from Mocker and Spear, 1982, p. h. 
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C^iHiiHi experiences (box 2) o/o those In which (Ive individual 

control) the objective* but no! the means of attaining them. To* example, o groop of 
couoselofi may decide that cK&lllonal training In consputer programming would 
focilltdt* their recordkeeping, The/ would like to Invite a profe«ion«||y trained 
person to visit their school and provlcte the skill training and individual attention 
needed to moke eoch of them proficient. The principal, however, while approving of 
the Idea, knows of o special course ot a nearby college that will satisfy the 
counselors' need, ot least in part, and offers lo pay their tuition. In this case the 
counselors developed their own goal, but someone else decided how they would reach 
it. 

Individuals control the means but "hot the objectives in informal renewal 
experience! (box 3). For example, the Oean recommends that the Counseling 
Deportment devise more effective wovs of advising students regarding career choice, 
but it is le(t to members of the department to decide just how this is to be accom- 
plished. In many ways this stance is based on the philosophise I belief that individuals 
enjoy and benefit from the exercise of freedom and autonomy. Research, however, 
provides inconclusive evidence for linking indlvidualyfesponslbllity with increased 
individual productivity, i.e., determining the goals for individuals but allowinq them 
to choose their own means of attaining them docs not Insure that the experience will 
be more meaningful or that individuals will be more motivated to achieve set goals. 
On the other hand, increasi^ individual responsibility does not diminish the level of 
goal attainment. 

As with the term counselor renewal, the term self-directed renewal or self- 
directed learning (box 4) is called various names in the professional literature, 
including self-planned, self-taught, self-managed, self-initiated, individualized, axl 
autonomous renewal or learning. Total individual responsibility for objectives and 
means characterizes self-directed renewal, i.e., the individual exerts direct control 
over what is learned and the means for learning it. Researchers estimate that 
approximately ^70 percent of all adults' acquire new 4 ? know ledge and skills in this 
manner (Mocker & Spear, 1982, p. II). We have spoken of personal motivation as the 
crucial factor in successful renewal, and research supports this view indicating, 
however, that motivation is highly complex and that multiple benefits are usually 
anticipated by the individual puPityThg the learning (Tough, Abbey, & Orton, 1980). 
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The most frequent reason people engage In selfr-renewal activities is that they, expect 
to use or apply what they have learned (98 percent), while half (50 percent) of self- 
directed learners expect to derive pleasure from the experience (Mocker & Spear, 
1982)1 

Ffesearchers <and theorists have established that one of the 'distinguishing 
characteristics of the rr\ature person is the ability to make decisions and to take 5 
responsibility for the consequences of those decisions. If we c^ree with this concept, 
then our admiration for the self-renewing counselor not only increases but has its 
roots implanted deeply in philosophical and theoretical grounds. 

With 9ur focus on self-renewal, it Is appropriate here to cite the research of 
Gugfielmino (1977) who found .eight factors thaf appeared to contribute to the readi- 
ness of an individual to become a self-directed learner, i.e., to engage in self- 
Venewal. They are as follows: " 

I. Openness to learning opportunities 

i 2.. Self^roncept as an effective learner 

3. Initiqtive ar\d Independence in learning 

4. informed acceptance of responsibility ^ 

5. LoVe of learning 
' 6. Creativity 

7. Future orientation ^ ; < 

8. : Ability to use basic study and problem-solving skills. ^ 

' • - ■ < * 

^^^P^ will note that,^e|ccept for'number 8, all of the factors listed relate to 
ihtrpic^ toward self, toward learnidigV towar^espqnsible 

cqnrsfcleration of the future. We repeat, and we cannot eg|hasize it too strongly,'' 
successful acquisition and application of new knowledgeT^MBiJIs ahjjl the updating 
A of existing learning and^opripetencies dre only twp-thirds orroe fri|iq^af successful 
renewal; the third iKpporting leg k is motivation, qnd ^itpoOt it the- structure will 
totter and fall.* ■ , 





FIVE-STEP-MODEL OF COUNSELOR .RENEWAL V 



How do counselors renew themselves, assuming that they are motivated to 
learn and change and grow? We make that assumption cautiously bgt with convic- 
tion, believing that it is the key to successful renewal. For no matter what means 
are devised for us to acquire new knowledge and skills, unless we engage whole- 
heartedly in the experience, we emerge just as we went in— no wiserj no more 
competent, perhgps even unhappy or frustrated at having, to endure the activity. 
Truly self-renewing individuals participate enthusiastically in the experiences 
planned for them, but also, and here is t|)e significant differenc^fare willing to and 
do take respQjijsibility for self-directed learning and teaching. 

Outlined below is a model for self-renewal, a Systematic plan that counselors 
can follow to' acquire the knowledge arjd competencies they need to keep them on 
target with and ahead of societal and client needs, „. ' 



Step I. Motivation to Renew 

v Preceding any organized plan for renewal is recognition of the' need to 
change. The stimuli for. change are multiple, but they can be grouped generally 
under two major headings: precipitating factors and predisposing factors. 

Precipitating factors are those in ourselves or in the environment which 
demand that- we do something differently or learn something new. if we are to 
preserve and/of enhance what is important to us. For example, counselors may be 
under realtor /imagined threat of losing their positions; newly-hired aides or para- 
professionals may, be assuming some of their formerly onerous duties, allowing them 
^the time the/ ^pirdve tq cjpvelop a new program or research new counseling 
xjpproqches; colleqgues may possess skills or knowledge that they lack; the intro- 
ol Q rtew ^mputer program may require that they update their ability; to.use 
« prV f iee Hf^s k of t rem ehdous stress or burnout may force them to 
their:^d^s ^working if they are to remain healthy and: 




that ^ toward renewal dtfme from within— the desire to 

DWi^edb]^ in%ur field, the need to know about the most current 
/and possible future d^ye^pments in relation to ou> work, feelings of stagnation or 
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boredom, a strong liking for change and risk taking. No matter the source, 
something prods gs to take action. We sense a discomfort and an unease with what 
is, and feel a strong desire to alter oursituation. Motivation is the requisite first 
step in renewal; without it, we withhol^ the essence of ourselves and simply go 
through the motions of attempting to refine our skills or learn exciting new ways of 
doing things. * V * . 

- ■ v 

Step 2- Analysis of Need and Determination of Objectives for Renewal 

The next step is to assess the disparities between client, societal, and personal 
needs and our ability to respond to them. A variety of needs assessment instruments 
is available to make counselors aware of the current needs of the client population 
and alert them to changing or emerging needs that may require more than they are 
presently able to provide. To determine societal needs and refresh their knowledge 
of current developments that may impact what they do, counselors can undertake a 
systematic review of the literature^ delve into data bases such as ERIC, read the 
works of innovative thinkers and researchers, take careful note of trends alluded to 
in television and newspapers, and join or at least become familiar with organizations 
involved in making future projections. 

Once counselors have identified the impinging forces that call for update or 
change, they can then compare their own skills and knowledge with what is 
required. I Assessing environmental presses is only part of the rental process, 
however, for the real need for chgnge may reside within the counselors themselves. 
In fact, they may be doing all they can and should to satisfy the concerns of clients 
but still experience the sense df self-depletion that comes from a disparity between 
efforts and outcomes. If this be true, then they must take time to step back, 
examine what they do, and seek new, or more efficient means of accomplishing their 
objectives. > 

Clear identification" of objectives follows this assessment process and is a 
necessary component of renewal. Lacking a target, the pursuit of renewing 
experiences is aimless and liable to fall short of the mark. Counselors must be quite 
certain of their direction and their goal if renewal is to lead to fruitful change and 
be a useful and rewarding personal and professional experience. 



Step 3. Selection of Mearts ' 

i" - 

Motivation Is high, needs are known, objectives are clear. Now is the time to 
seek out the most efficient, perhaps the least costly, certainly the most effective 
means of achieving the goal. We call this the talent of being resource resourceful. 
In this step counselors identify workshops, training programs, courses, conferences; 
they visit and observe demonstrations in other settings; they talk to colleagues, 
mentors, role models, peers in other institutions; they search data bases for examples 
of what others have done in similar circumstances; they read avidly journals, classic 
professional literature, and new paperbacks; they write to or call their professional 
associations for information and assistance. And when they have accumulated as 
much information as possible about potentiaLways of achieving their objectives, they 
sort and sift to find the approach most appropriate for their particular needf 

It is important in this stage of the renewal process to tailor the renewal 
method not only to the goal but also to the counselor's present level of development 
and leaning style. What is suitable and helpful for one individual may not work with 
another, and each counselor brings different experiences to the learning situation and 
is probably fairly well aware of the way he or she learns best. 

Step 4» Try out and Evaluation 

.... V _ 

For renewal t<3 be meaningful, counselors must believe that the experience will 
be useful and satisfying both personally and professionally. Hands-on experiences are^ 
best, ones that go beyond telling or demonstrating and require the personal involve- 
ment and commitment of the renewer. As with most people, many counselors prefer 
low-risk tryout in which *the chances of succeeding are good and there is no penalty 
for failure. As, they adapt the renewal experience to their own learning styles, 
counselors then evaluate the 'Jfit/ 1 deciding whether or not they desire to learn even 
more, hone their skills more finely, or add new behaviors to their current 
repertoire. Rewards become a powerful motivator to pursu^renewal— both extrinsic, 
e.g., increased pay, recognition, and intrinsic, e.g.* heightened feelings of Satisfac- 
tion and worth and the ability to do something better or something they weren't able 
to do before. Progrqmming*?the renewal experiencfe for success is especiallyhelpful 
for counselors who are w^ry of change and often provides the impetus to reluctant 
counselors to continue on the path of growth and learning, 
-fe / • 
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Ste0 5* Installation pnd Renewal * 

Practicing and acquiring proficiency in new behaviors and skills rapidly leads to 
their becoming customary procedures and, hopefully, to improving counseling 
services. When this occurs, it is time once again to begin the renewal process by 
analyzing' system and client needs to ensure that counselors keep on target *with 
current concerns and emerging trends. Yesterday's demands can easily become out 
Of date in today's era of change and ferment, and* counselors must be "sensitive to 
the beginnings of discontent,...se<irch out new ways of responding, and 'equip them- 
selves with the requisite skills and knowledge to make change where change is 
/ needed" (Walz & Benjamin, 1978a, pp. 424-5). Because changes in curricular content 
and emphasis traditionally lag behind current need, counselors are often in a position 
to make the first relevant responses to existing pressures and prepare for future 
demands. Renewing counselors are alert, resourceful, and proactive, and the process 
of self-refc^wal can help them confront creatively the challenges that lie ahead. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Earlier we listed some of the major forces impinging upon counselors and 
described some of the specific ways we believe that counselor renewal can be 
achieved. From a broader perspective, we offer the following recommendations to 
the ACES leadership as essential steps in making counselor renewal a reality instead 
of a myth. 

1. Establish a national tracking system. We must create an earl^-warning 
system that identifies the emerging needs and concerns of counselors and students. 0 
It is expecting too much of already-overburdened counselors to identify .through their 
own efforts those issues that call for new training and addltu^r knowledge. Such a 
national system not only must clarify and prioritise new needs but must do so in 
sufficient time that counselors can be prepared and ready to respond with vigor and 
certainty. „ 

2. Utilize existing resources and technology. Many different kinds of human 
and physical resources existing today on campuses, iiTlJUTT^pfessional asspciations, 

■ < 
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and in business , and industry are appropriate for renewal purposes. We need not 
invent, new sources? rather, vw^need to catalog what is available and plan 
systematically for its use. An academy for renewal would inevitably fail if it tried 
fo create its own faculty and resources. Our task is not to create; jt is to choose 
v judiciously from among already-existing resources those that are most appropriate 
for our needs. 1 

3- Assert a collective initiative for renewal. We believe that we can make the 
most fundamental and effective response to the renewal imperative by clarifying our 
mission beyond all doubt, identifying the leadership for that mission, and providing an 
ongoing means of renewal for the deliverers and the leaders. To lack clarity or 
commitment to any of these three— mission, leadership, and renewal— is to insure 
mediocrity in the deljvery of counseling services in this country. 

4. Commit ourselves to renewal. Counselors at all levels and in all settings 
must assign a major priority to self-renewal. This requires more than an optimistic 
espousal of relearning and new learning. Nothing less than a systematic plan with 
clear objectives will suffice. However much our professional associations and 
employing institutions can and must do to promote renewal, its realization/ultimately 
depends on the fcommitment of each individual to self-renewal. j 

5. Retool counselor education. The goal of counselor education programs must 
extend beyond preparing competent practitioners to helping each graduate acquire a 
positive attitude toward and learn the skills of self-renewal. The ^nfusion of self- 
renewal antibodies against obsolescence must begin during the initial preparation 
program. To await the onset of crises and counseling incompetence is to court 
disaster for individual clients and for our profession. Counselor education program 
excellence will be measured by how motivated counselors are to continue to learn 
after leaving the program as well as by how learned they are at the time of leaving. 

6. ' Target renewal of presently employed counselors. We are already 
witnessing considerable shifts in the activities and responsibilities of employed 
counselors. Unless we are prepared to abandon practicing counselors to the whims of 
their own proclivities for change and renewal, we must embark on a national effort 
to help them obtain the skills and knowledge necessary to regain their once highly- 
lauded but now severely eroded position in society. Clearly, the training of new 
counselors is important; but we must adjust the balance so that those who are 
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presently working receive their rightful share of attention and resources. Probably 
there Is no quicker way to> elevate society's evaluation of the worth of counseling 
than to empower those who are currently responsible for providing services, 

7. Insure equitable, access to renewal. Who counsels and how well will be 
determined by access ,to the new techniques and methodologies of counseling. If age, 
sex, or race becomes a factor in who is allowed to take advantage of new opportuni- 
ties, we will be wittingly or unwittingly assigning tbeneglected group to the role of a 
permanent underclass. Counselors themselves should be models of commitment to 
equity, and at no time is this more important as we seek to insure counselor credi- 
bility for the future. / 

8. Undertake research on the renewal process. What we know about counselor 
renewal, we know by observation, inference, and ideas gleaned from other profes- 
sions. There is no viable professional literature on counselor renewal. Even if 
belatedly, therefore, we believe! that studying ho\£ counselors become self-renewing 
and identifying approaches that teach) counselors the skills of self-renewal are appro- 
priate avenues of research and investigation. Perhaps the establishment of an ACES 
Commission on Counselor Renewal would be the answer. 

"A national effort to enhance counselor professional development ahd self- 
renewal is not a protectionist device for counselor survival, it is a futuristically- 
oriented imperative for a profession that daily grows stronger" (Wqlz & Benjamin, 
1978b, p. 18). Personal renewal is the greatest challenge of our age. Obsolescence 
beckons with every new discovery. We have the option of being part of fh^ new wave 
or being submerged by the undertow. Leadership in the helping services demands a 
personal *and professional commitment to excellence. What shall it be^-a resigned 
obsolescence or a spirited and enhancing renewal? It is for each of us to decide. 
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MIDLIFE CAREER CHANGE IN COUNSELOR EDUCATION 

Noah M. Inbody 



Substantive changes in society ore causing our profession to move in 
exciting new directions. We are confronting different issues,' training 
different populations for new settings, and becoming highly competi- 
tive. Counselor education is also experiencing dramatic changes, 
.including' entering the field of community counseling, training 
Increasing numbers of students for nonschool positions, adding new 
courses, educating more members of minority groups, and sending more 
of our graduates into the business field. Our Increasing expansion Into 
the community poses some problems, however, such as developing and 
maintaining credibility in the community and attempting to bring order 
to haphazard standards for training, among others. Some possible 
solutions are suggested that can help the profession take a proactive 
approach to resolution of the problems and toward the establishment of 
unified, systematic, reiegrch-based counselor education programs. 



As a "stimulus presentation" this article should not be so safe and 
unopinionated that its vjfews will be unanimously applauded. Its stimulus purpose will 
be served when the redder reacts personally, creatively, and practically to onfe or 
more of the ideas presented. TKeTtriadic format suggested to the author included (a) 
exciting developments in counselHr education, (b) potential problems, and (c) 
suggested alternative^ or solutions, v 

The theme, "Midlife Career Change in Counselor Education," ' is no mere 
analogy. A comparison of where our ^profession is now with where it was even ten 
years ago points to the reality of (ftreer change. Todfiy we are confronting different 
issues, training different populations for a myriad of new settings, and stepping from 
a relatively sheltered profession into one that is highly competitive. To a dis- 
interested observer, it would be clear that counselor education has quietly gone 
through a career change in ,its midlife, or mature, period. When contemplating the 
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complex, Interacting worlds in which we live, we recognize that the continuing 
evolution of our professional services Is and will be our responsibility. 

What Is the point of announcing the obvious? Very simply, this. Counselor 
education has not adopted Its programs to the substantive changes In our society with 
the professional competence that we expect of other'human service disciplines. With 
counselor education departments In over 400 Institutions, our profession has yet to 
make a unified, systematic, research-based adaptation of our programs to our 
changed role. To put it bluntly, most of our programs have reacted individually when 
what is demanded is a prbactive approach across the entire profession. A good dose 
of "futurism" would help us as we continue our inexorable midlife career change. 

EXCITING DEVELOPMENTS t 

Gradualism can mask the extent and profundity of change. Consider the truly 
exciting differences that* we are currently experiencing but probably taking for 
granted. 

Counselor Education and the Community Counseling Field 

: ■ r — — — - " 

Graduate counselor education, or whatever names some of our programs have 
adopted .for political or administrative reasons, has entered the community mental 
health field in a major way. While we used to train counselors exclusively for 
schools, we have now become a prolific provider of master's level community 
counselors. We have entered, uninvited, a domain that has long been reserved for 
psychologists and social workers}. 

Training for a Different Type of Student 

The program with which the author is associated exemplifies the shift in the 
type of student trained. From 1977 to 1982, the ratio of non-school to school 
counselors increased 'from 1:3 to 2:3. The significance is seen in more than ratio or 
numbers— it is seen in the curriculum changes forced upon us by these new students 
who are quite different from those we traditionally trained. Many of our community 
counseling students are employed in community agencies and judge our programs 

\ ' : ■ 
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from their perspectives. Evaluations seem generally less positive than when provided 
by students employed In academic settings. This difference In students Is exciting, 
and humbling, for counselor educators. 

t* 

Curriculum Additions and Revisions 

During the five-year period in the program referred to by the author, seven 
courses serving community counseling students were developed, while only one was 
added for school counselors. Even the traditional guidance courses have undergone 
revisions to serve community counselors better. Moving into the areas of marriage 
and family, alcoholism, grief, stress, and community counseling has been energizing 
for curriculum development. This is the story not of just the author's institution but 
of many others as well. 

Dominance of the Master's Degree 

Graduates of counselor education master's programs outnumber graduates of 
doctoral programs by a ratio of 26:1. Community Rental health agencies find that 
the master's degree is sufficient for the majority of positions. Our 475 counselor 
education programs graduated 19,000 master's level counselors in 1980 tShqrtzer and 
Stone, 1980). If even half of these graduates went into community counseling, each 
program would annually provide an average of over 20 community counselors— a total 
of 9,500 nationwide, year after year after year. Our primary product numerically is 
our masters level counselor. We have as profound a responsibility to the integrity of 
the master's degree as we have to the doctorate. 

Minority Students and Minority Cultures 

Depending upon the institution, increasing numbers of our studer^s are 
members of minority groups, many of whom are training to counsel with minority 
populations* The critical issue is the effectiveness pf our present training for dealing 
with minority groups. Theories, techniques, services, and internships will all be 
affected by the unique needs of each minority group, often far different from the 
needs of the majority white population. 
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An Emerging Joty Market In the Business World 

In 1981-82, the Illinois Counselor Educators and Supervisors presented three- 
programs featuring counselor education graduates who were hired by business or 
service industries because of their unique counseling skills. Their services ranged 
from training In communication skills to program development, application of 
statistical concepts for evaluation procedures, ond employee assistance programs. 
Business and service Industries are emerging as sources of career opportunity and 
satisfaction for counselors. 

Emerging Needs of Society and the Resources of Counselor Education 

As our profession has expanded from school to community counseling, one 
senses that our future is just beginning. Life can begin at **0— at maturity. What 
needs of society, not fully recognized as yet, can counselor education enter and 
address naturally? Two areas repeatedly suggest themselves to this writer. 
Unresolved, these needs produce immense and unnecessary suffering. 

I. Addiction. If they simply read through newspaper advertisements, even the 
sports pages, readers will be astounded by the number of agencies dealing with 
alcohol and drug dependency, weight control, smoking, and even non-resolvable, 
neurotic relationships. Depending upon one's definition of addiction— which can 
include the loss of control over one's life through involvement with any of the above 
subjects, or the tolerance/withdrawal syndrome of drug dependency— one can lump 
the family of problems under one theme: addiction. So prevalent is addiction that 
one could support the proposition that the human organism has an addictive com- 
ponent. 

Surprisingly, addictions, seen as compulsions or even strong habits, often have a 
salutary effect on human life. A compulsive physician is often extremely thorough* 
Some -positions, complex and ^j^anding, may require not just a persevering perisdr/ 
but a person addicted "to work-^-a workaholic. Viewed from ope perspective, one 
might diagnose a character disorder. From another viewpoint, threatening to the 
more prevalent conservative view of human nature, one could argue that such a trait 
in- human beings could have evolved for the survival of the race. The notion of 
positive addictions is being suggested in the literature, and not for the first time. 
Positive addiction, coupled with the widespread attempts/to cure addictions, suggests 
a fascinating research direction for counselor education,/ 
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Were counselor educators nationwide to engoye In addiction research, we might 
find a batter way of casing people away from destructive ami Into productive 
addictions. If we could learn to work with the powers of future, even the addictive 
tendency, to the extent It exists, If It exists, cpuld be harnessed for personal ami 
societal benefit. Our terminology, changed, could refer to substitution rather than 
addiction counseling. The redirection of addictive tendencies Into health, exercise, 
Ideals, values, foods, music, art, and/or scholarship might be possible. Satisfactions 
derived from these addictions would be far different frj>m the rewards obtained 
through drugs or chemicals. This would represent a concept breakthrough for the 
clinically abnormal, but, perhaps most of all, for the normal. 

2# AloneneM, Once again, a casual glance at the paper reveals the difficulty 
single people experience in establishing serious relationships with each other. Singles 
groups attempt to attract specific populations, such Os persons who possess advanced 
degrees, Catholics or Jews, widowed or divorced individuals, or single parents* 
Singles bars and restaurants do the same. Hundreds of self-help groups have been 
formed to provide the support only another sufferer. can bring. The proliferation of 
such groups points both to the intense need for people to be with compatible others, 
and to the difficulty\of doing so successfully. 

Every semester, counselor education procjrgnhs bring totat strangers together in 
classes that are both didactic and experiential. Before long, several phenomena 
appear in flnany of these groups and classes: non-possessive caring; ease In 'self- 
disclosure; appropriate levels of intimacy; and for many, a reprieve from their sens* 
of aloneness. What single persons yearn for, often in vaini we have the skill to help 
them accomplish regularly— fulfilling, empathic communication with. others. 

Were counselor educatdrs to experiment with some of these groups in depth, we 
could develop an<4 refine more effective and natural techniques. Imogine a group of 
counselor education institutions r^6rching selected singles bars or singles groups, 
perfecting methods that allow people to meet each other on an increasingly intimate 
basis safely, without excessive fears, helping them to avoid the "meet market" 
phenomenon. Recent social conditions and frustrations may have readied large 
segments of our society to risk a major breakthrough in confronting fouman 
aloneness. Counselor education might be at the right ploce at the right time with its 
skills* 
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POTENTIAL PROBLEMS , 

Developing cmxI Maintaining CredlbHIty In the Co mmtg^ 

Tho mental health (laid has been occupied by social workers, psychologists, 
psychiatrist^ psychiatric nursss, ond marriage ar*J family counselors, oil of whom 
off? better Ikrtbwn to society than counselors from counselor education programs. 
Credibility In the rrtinds of professional p<5?e/$ and rivals wW! not come easily. 
Resistance! appears In the form of licensures laws and entrenches! attitudes, such as, 
M We hire only social wprkers," Society and our fellow professionals deserve to know 
that we are training competent community counselors. Until our credibility Is* fully 
established, our graduates will continue to face unnecessary barriers to employment 
-in many agencies. 

Uncoordinated Curriculum 

Master's programs thaj ranged from 30 to AQ or even 60 hours are not 
comparable'. The American Mental Health Counselors Association (AMHCA) may do 
our work for us by establishing various levels of assured competencies. At the 
present time, each of our programs can have its own standards which means 475 
different kinds of training in what we call a profession. We need criteria to guide 
eoch program, no matter what number of hours is required for a degree. Our 
* graduates must possess competencies equal to those of graduates of other counseling 
disciplines. At higher l-eyels of the master's degree we must be able to demonstrate 
our competencies convincingly to insurance companies and credentialing bodies. 

The Adequacy of Counselor Educators to Prepare Community Counselors * 

Retraining of counselor educators may be required in the near future. 
Psychologists are employed more cr»d more by counselor education programs. Our 
lack of experience in the community counseling field, plui the demand for proven 
competency, means that retraining is a necessity. Possible rrtethods of retraining are 
sabbaticals, research projects, part-time employment in community agencies, 

attendance at professional conferences of different mental heatth professions, and 
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leaves' of absence to work in din 



if f£|ent settings*/ Th§ dayvmdy^qpfvi^ and soon, when 
each counselor educator must Viffl^r 1 ' 1 — :+ ~* — 



ich counselor educator must 'ei^pK^jrirt a" ^- R5^«*fti' ^^"^Tjf^t" 0 ^! ■ retraining 

expept to be.: replaced/ -»Wherv' It^m&s^ ability /is 

• .' V''- '. V';:v;V>-* : '-' ' ■ , .\ i."- '. V** ' * •■ "V ' V: ' • ' 

quest i ohed, but our expenence^pja backg rou nd$£jHfe. v * 1 . ijrfV. 



or 
not 



possible Solutions 



a National Conference 6n CJnricuium 'O'VV^*' •'■■"'>■ i: 
t Wi thin ;one,y ear counselor ^v><^ wo 
assufe the relevancy of our prqgrams,, qtf w^ateVer^v^j we pp^rdte; • Guidelines 



would 



^ould be developed regarding, mfni 
whether i£ be.p 3(> or 60-hour ma^t< 



^iddlines/wolild insure that edc 
fijfg th^ "most effectve implef$ 



ii|J&mp£t^^ type : of training, 

s, p rtoroirf The 

jigrc^ qd<^e^ while 

dtion^ tolfeach 1 ipstitution; Competency, not 



rt^imeptqtion, \s t our goal. J<hi$° 



cotj^ if we 

conducted (National conference conference should 

i; . .be-helid^nuall-^!) In the^>^r^^c^i^ efforts would lead 

J** **to needs qsessm^nts oj vqn^ ang%^ knowledge and skill base 

/< V7 iH^ired^by existing com rru^i^ ageTOies^ int^r^^eN^^y^ community counselors 
themselves, .* and^collfljbofqtidh ^ to provide the* best 

> training. Th6' gdvic^ ana guidelines alr^jly ^established by AMHCA and ACES would 
, * b^ g^ded tp^t^ Emerging from the conference would te a consensus 



; refgqraih^^ levels of master's training, and various tracks in 

I ouir %k:i6r^}pr^^rt\. , E^jch program could 4 then compare what it offers with; the 
guide! ines^T^ shbrtr and, lor^^rdnge adjustments^r-enriching .sorhp courses, 

. . oddi ng or drbppijng othe rs»: . ; ; •• , * ; .' v; - v'- ; « _ . -y L - ■ ' ■ \ • ■ v : . 

v The qdyantages o an approach are many: rapid accomplishment of the 

-.task; standards devejbped ih relation to the most recent research and needs assess- 
' merits; mitionwide institutional colldboratiort in the gathering* of information; 
nationwide -interest and commitment; a sense of unity^ in purpose among all 475 
^ pro^q m$; n^ee^tp wait for an accreditation tearr\ to schedule each institution into 
its long-range time frame; knowledge by ieach program that it is professionally up-to^ 
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^dafe; and quicker compliance with existing standards supplied t by AMHCA and 
ACES. Given adequq^e leadership, the results could bejnade available witfrin a year, 
and program adjustments coOld begin immediately thereafter. 

: ■ ' . ' . ' yt r •/ " ,\> • . - 

Publically Assert our Legit iriidcy in Comrnuhity Counseling , 

Resistance to our new 'role must be met head-on. We need to depnonstrate our 
competency' and -legitimacy in this area for the sake of the public, oyr professional 
peers, /and our own identity* Yes, we prepare counselors for school Settings, and yes, 
we also prepare community counselors. Our current programs have been reshaped 
for our new purposes, and further curriculum changes will be made as needed. And 
we have a history now, however Jbrief, in .community counseling. That positive 
history endorses our legitimacy. ' .i\V. * < 



. Cbordinate Interinstitutional Research 

S The research capability of counselor educgtlofi could^ c^rdinated to provide 
Ujfcg-range studies, invo lying* several ^rtstitjjtipns, f §^enMfe^ esseh.tiah 
to society x and the profession. Addiction and aloneMss" .drier jbot^two areas of 
ignorance which need attention. Society itself coy Id be; involved to a greater exten^ 
In our research, supplying the most pertinent ^sa 

✓contributing .to the solutions of its own .problems. Docitorg I students, attaching 
themselves to ongoing research projec^i, *xou Id quickly reach ' a high level , of 
knowledge and accurately . identify the subtle ; aspects of an issue that 1 heeds further 
explorati on, assured of the importance of their 'work to a grateful society.. .and 
profession. ; < v * * ^ ' i' 



ln|ro4uce ^the Gu idan<^ Concept to Comrnuhity Counseling v0 ; / 
j;-^* The&rray of professional services for vyhich school counselors are trained can 
be ap^ied to community mental health agencies. In a sense, the school counselor 
/already has -been trained as ' a community counselor, with the School as the 
community, ^ecause the school counselor works for prevention, development, and 
Temsd^tion. Having refined guidance services to Schools over the years, counselor 
eduw^ri jsTj^kt he best position to apply its learnings to the community. 




Reestablish the EducationarCompohent in Counselor-Training 
" T" ■ • — c : -wig : — a - 

Ability to educate a community or a client is a necessary skill for community 
counseling agencies. Teacfiers who become counselors already possess an under- 
standing of teaching/learning principles and techniques. Now that students f$ta 
non-teaching backgrounds are swelling our programs, an education course applied to 
community counseling is appropriate. Our career change could unite us more closely 
\ with the schools ot^^cation within which we have been housed. 

* 4 ' ' .' 1 ' ' ' f 
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Celebrate our Own Career Change 

No one else will throw a wejcome party for us. The horn we toot for ourselves 
§puld awaken everyorte to what is already going on— counselor education's needed 
gentry into community cpunseling. If society recognized this reality, all citizens 
might appreciate to a greater degree, the professional expertise available to help 
make life happier and more meaningful. ^ f * ^ 



■ THE ^CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 

Few^counsejor education programs will t|f able to ignore this simultpneously 
frightening and 'adventurous midlife career change. Most don^iwant to miss it. 
Entrance into the mainstream of $je mental, health movement has enlivened us 
already. We are eager to develop the new insights, approaches, and competencies 
which we are in the. process of discovering. So muqh needs to be done that we cannot 
succeed without collaborating with each other— as institutions and as individuals— on 
a national basis, ^j^j^pur experiences and resebrcH findings through the literature, 
is no longer suffici^^ of our resources and various directions a 

professional must— ^^^Gbunselor education has benefited alreqdyj?pifs entrance 
into- community counseling. It is our ' unique challenge, similarly, to enrich 
community counseling and our society; 
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OF GUIDANCE 



Gelatt' 



Education iind|guidapce/counseling both need $o change* and because 
.their needs are interrelated, the remediesgre related. We are at the 
beginning of g transformation which involves fundamental changes in 
our thoughts, perceptions, an^ valuer— a true turning point— and it is a 
time to look to the future in deciding which direction provides the 
greatest advantage. A review of the past and the present and an 
examination of future trends relating to guidance and education reveal 
crises and opportunities ahead that call for feadership of the highest 
order. It will be critical in the new technological milieu to give 
increased attention to the human dimension of our world. 
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JThfis paper is part of a project by the H. B.' McDaniel Foundation, a nonprofit 
membership ^organization dedicated to fostering a role^or counseling and guidance as 
exemplified by K. ft. McDaniel of Stanford University. Dr. McDaniel died at a CPGA 
.Convention in I972yand the Foundation was formed the following year. r 
£ The ptojec^ entitled "The; Future Direction of Guidance" is v investigating ay 
potential new. rote for guFdahce g^cTCognseling services in California education. The 
proj^t ha^ reviewed' the* conditions of the past, surveyed th^resenf situation, and 
looked at f^tur^f|rqnd3 aqd developments in terms of educdfffron, guidance and 
* counseling. 



The investigation started ^Ju^ JJ, 1982, and what follows^ is a revision of., 
previous papers presented in No^mber art^i Februdtfe The McDaniel Foundation Willi 
attempt to involve professionals in investigating jfhe poter^ial^of 'designing; a 
creating a new and positive future for educating the yowffT^T^alifornia. ■■ 3 
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INTRODUCTION > ....... 

Everybody complains about education, but no one ever does anything about it. ( 
Mark Twain's comment about the weather could apply today to the public's attitude 
and behavior about education.' Public confidence in education is at a disastrously low 
ebb. Much has already been written in the debate about the causes of this lack of 
confidence and about the actual performance of public education in t{?e last two 
"decades. Confidence in and performance of schools, of course, tire reeled. And, 
when £oth are low, the public pu/iishes the schools for not doing what they want, 
which of course makes them worse/ 

American education is . obsolete; it produces people to fit^ into a 
reasonably well functioning industrial ^society and we no longer have 
one. The baftc assumption drainirj^AtQerican education^ one both 
deceptive and dangerous, is that the^Mure will be like the present. 
Schools are preparing people for a society ttjaf no longer exists— As 
schools shift QWay frdm the industrial rryMel, sfttffcols will have to turn 
out a different kind of person— School s^fi^^n^^ 
, can^cope with change. (Toffler, in ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

Is there an analogy here between theJIr^^ and the problems 



of counsertrig? Puhlic^^^d^nc^ in traditiorftflBJ^^ and psycho- 

therapy is low. Is o^OT in art Industrial Society model? 'Does 
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counseling need to cj 

It is the theme ^^^xfif^pK^fs^vttis^ "«J{jTco>ron arid guidance/counseling both need 
to change. , And it is^sfr 1 prx^o^ed that because their needs are interrelated, the 
remiedies are related. The present is a critical time for both education and 
guidance/counseling. It is clear that just as the United States moved from* an Agri- 
cultural Society to an IndustriaT^iS^iety, it; is now moving td $n Information 
Society. The time orientgtion* ^'V^^^lr^ Industrial^Society caused it tq^ook to 
the present for -patterns of Mwi|ig, ; ^a^ng and harvesting. Information 'Societies 
must look' to the future. ' The principal ^ole of information gathering 1s to guide 
future actions and produce re results. 



• * Looking to the past or.theWesent for causes or solutions to the problems of 
"ecfy cat i on and quiddnce/eoLhse I i nc may^not be appropriate for the emerging Informa- 
tion Society. "We .pnyst begin to. learn^rom the future in precisely the ways we have 
learned from the p&t" (Naisbitt, 1 982, p. 1 8). - 



To solve our educational problems and to plan our educational strategies we 
must look ahead— and make oyf decisions accordingly. Education, as well as 
guidance/counseling, typically (jas past-oriented goa[s and methods. 

The Information Society, sometimes called the Knowledge or Learning Society, 
might also be called the People Society, the Whole-Person Society or the Guidance 
Society. ••' / " v V 

> During our agricultural period, the game was man against nature. An 
Industrial Society pits man against- fabricated nature. In an Information 

^ Society, for the first time In civilization, the game is people interacting 
with other people. j.. 

Brain and consciousness research, together with the now holism and systems 
theory coming out of the new physics, have produced severqjUhemes related 
to education and guidance. 

There is a focus on subjective experience, states of conscio^e^ 
and tha unconscious mental processes. 

We arenof iog an emphasis on voluntary self-regulation. 1 \ 

There is recognition of .exceptional human abilities dnd our 
untapped capacities for learning. * 
1 - 1 We are becoming concern^* with >:beUefe r . guiding images and 
values. v % 

- "Whole-Brain Knowlfe 1 may be tfce key to the educational/learning , 
process of the And ^'Do^ it yourself" may be the key 

^ guidance strategj^v^* ' r ■ 

These trends are leading 4o a ^j^adig^ shift" Qf values, belief^jand attitudes. 
This shift Js a r^w vision o'f reality which relate? to "the new„paradigm of science. It 
is essentially a "guidance/counseling" view. 



THE TIME IS NOW 



We are n6w living in what John Naisitt (1982) calls the "Time;^ 
(p, 249), the time between eras. In stable eras, he says, ''everything has a name-ahd 
everything knows its jplace, and we can leverage v^i^MiHTj£" (p/252); r But in the time 
of parenthesis we havfes extraordinary leverage and influence— individually, profes-_ 
siopally, and institutionally— if ^ye can only get a clear sense,, a cletir 1 conception/a 
clear vision of the road^ahedd. 5 *• ■ 



Now, therefore, Is on extraordinorily advantageous * time for 
guidance/counseling to take a look, get a clear conception, and provide the influence 
for designing the future services and programs which will educate and train people to 
live and work in the Information Society. 

Toffler (1980) says there are two popular, contrasting views of the future. One 
view expects the future to continue the present. This straight-line thinking has been 
severely shaken by news of crisis aftejj crisis. A bleaker version J*<becoming } 
increasingly popular. Many believe that today's society cannot be projected into the/ 
fpture because there is no future. A1though-<ttose ore contrasting views, they both 
produce the same results in what peo^j^wldlhg^hem will do about the future. 
Nothing. "For both lead to the paralysis of imagination and will" .(Toffler, 1980, 
p. 12). 

If the guidance leaders today believe that the future of guidance/counseling is^ 
hopeless or that we wllf automatically go back to the "good old days" then f hey will 
do nothing. . 

h-l^ -the. first step in successfully designing a desirable future is to believe that it 

;can be done. It may be thtrt this first step» believing that a desirable 
guidance/counseling future is possijble, should be the? supra umbrella theme of the 

. McDaniel Project. .* : * ■ *" 

* Believing if can be done, df course, is Qply the beginning in designing a 
desirable future. What Is also needed" is* a new vision of reality— an ecological, 
holistic system paradigm as described by*FritJof C^>ra fo The TurningsPoipt (1982). 
Guidance has -always been concerned with the whole child and with the influence of 

^envelopment. This new vision, coming from new concepts 

""Of space, time arid matter developed in subatomic physics, includes the emerging 
"systems Wew" off life, mind, consciousne& and evolution; the corresponding holistic 
approach to health and healing; the integration of Western and Eastern approaches to 
psychology and psychotherapy; a new conceptual framework for economics and 
technology; and an ecological and feminist perspective (Capra, 1982). The Aquarian 
Conspirqd/ ^romotes " the autonomous individual in a' decentralized society" 
(Ferguson, 1980/ p. 29). It is made up of people who are experiencing a growing 
capacity for change in themselves and know that it is possible for others. This is also 
what guidance has always been about. But now guidance/counseling has a major 
transformation movement on its side! 



So what is the current state of affairs In education and guidance/counseling? A 
disastrously low ebb in terms of public support? the changing from an Industrial to an 
Information Society? the beginning of a transformation which Involves fundamental 
changes in thoughts, perceptions, and values. "After a time of decay comes the 
turning point. The powerful llgnt that has been banished returns" (l-Ching, from 
Capra, 1982, p. 4). Shouldn't guidance/counseling take, the leadership at this "turning 
point"? Shouldn't guidance/counseling be the "powerful light" that returns? 

4 

T, 

THE NEW ROLE OF GUIDANCE/COUNSELING 

Imagine a wdrld in which the kinds of knowledge that have brought 
, about technological advance continue to be discovered, but that 
knowledge is tempered by another kind of knowledge— about optimal 
human growth and development; about ovft real relationship to one 
another and to the universe; about our deepest motivations and ulti- 
mate goals; in short, about the human mind and spirit. 

. <**•'■*." 

»» ¥ ^^%fc^J/nperat!ve J f&k of our generation to envision such a*world, and 
to>eg^:to^^repte it. (Harman, 1982a, p. I) . 

Perhaps this is the new role for guidance/counSeling— in education, in the community, 
and in the world of work. ■ 1 

Technology has advanced rapidly in the last one hundred years. These advances 
hqve dramatically Increased our power to affect the physical and social environ- 
ment. In fact, no period, in the development of the species comes close to matching 
the last century in magnitude of power rapidly acquired— and in its focus on crucial, 
civil izatiort-shaping areas sQch as energy resources, weaponry, communications, and 
trav^l^ 

' Ho^yefi the rate of social invention in the past century has been very slow; 
pur schools, political institutions, and economic systems hcrve experienced no 
comparable improvement in this period. But how, a developing transformation in 
mind and spirit is occurring. Can this development possibly "catch up" with the 
advances in technology?, ~* ' 



High Tech/High Tbuch 

•John Nalsbltt says, "We must learh to ^balance the material wonders of . 
technology with the spiritual demands of our human nature" (1982, p. AO), He calls 
this "high tech/high touch." To compensate for the imptfrsonal nature of technology 
we have evolved a highly personal value system. This has resulted In the new self- 
help or personal growth movement, sometimes called the human potential 
movement, "Technology and qur human potential are the two great challenges and 
adventures facing humankind today" (Naisbitt, 1982, p. AO), 

This new role for guidance/counseling, of balancing high-touch with high-tech, 
is being described as an imperative task that is both a challenge and ah adventurer It 
is Imperative because the consequences of failing are sobering. It is challenging 
because it will be difficult. It is adventurous because it is both risky and potentially 
transformative. ? > 

Leaders who are successful^ bringing about change are those who have a clear 
vision of what they are striving for. And they can articulate the imagery that ^ 
creates the understanding, the ^compelling motql necessity that tR^w^-way^ll'"- 
right. Guidance leaders need to articulate a clear vision of the new future and 
stimulate the creative development of vehicles and methods to get there. And 
guidance, leaders must devote much of their energy to doing it. 

What Meeds to be Changed? t ; ' 

. * , An historical analysis of 'guidance and counseling within public education by 
Imager Aubrey (1982) revealed a "hovse divided" by diversity and contradictions, the 
purpose of guidance in the beginning was td^give people help and information in 
choosing jobs or further education^ The first guidance movement in schools, voca- 
tional guidance, began in response to industrialization and changing patterns in 
Ameridaf* society and education practice. A second school movement, educational 
guidance, was actually a qjixture of two views. 

One view arose from the necessity for a dlltributive and adjustive % 
element in schools due to crowding, shortages of administrators, class- 
room management, an expanding curriculum, and universal compujsory 
attendance 5 ' taws. The secohS view of educational guidance £egan as a 
broadening of earlier schemes of vocational and mpral guidance and in 
time gave rise to a view of guidance relegating^yo^ational aspects to a 
. lesser position. This %\evt\ would in time evolve into present day 



theories of developmental and psychological guidance. (Aubrey, 1902, 
p. 200) 

♦ 

Counseling entered as an adjunct process to guidance and aj a fool or techntaOe 
to achieve certain oufcornes. Counseling a^d guidanflg, hovyovmv Instead of att(vlng # 
for some unifying principles or common conceptual framewof^Kavei split Intacamps 
centering on technique or outcome. 

In one sense, the. entire history of public school. guidan^ and counseling 
is a chronicle of Individual^ and movements attempting to gain 
acceptance by the gatekeepers of the existing educational order. 
(Aubrey, 1582, p. 202^ / 

Acceptance had to be won on a district by district, school by school, or teacher by 
teacher basis. 

Guidance has changed in the past, responding to changing conditions and values 
in America. [Industrialization, the Progressive, Movement, and Sputnik are 
examples. From information-giving to vocational guidance to distributive and adjus- 
tive services to counseling to broad educational guidance to developmental and 
psychological guidance and then back again. But guidance has always been an 
^adjunct service look8^ffbr:.tbe receptive'eritrdnce through the gates rather than 
pursuing a unified, whole-person, holistic, systems approach to becoming v the archi- 
tect or the "guide 11 of an educational-leafning environment without gates. . 

What guidance must now learn to do is "to be able to choose the lines of 
greatest advantage instead of yielding to the path of [east resistance" (G.B. Shaw). 

Although we do not always act accordin^B Kfcnow how to learn from our , 
past mistakes and successes. No^^we must f^^^fc to learn from the future! 
Thinking is a process by which we make sense out of the world in order to make 
decisions about what to do. We need to leam to look ahead as well as*to£>k back when 
deciding what to do. 

Following is a look at some current trends and some future possibilities. By 
looking at what's happening and what's going to happen, we are in a better position to 
decide the leadership path of greatest advantage. 
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LOOKING AT THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 1 ' , ^ 

Current Status e|f Guidance and Counseling \ : 

% ■ ''V • 

|. 'Education Is at a low ebb In the public confidence, 

* 

2. Education Is no longer producing a high-achieving product, M For the first time in 
American history the generation moving Into adulthood Is less skilled than its 
parents" (Naisbitt, 1982, p. 33). k 

3, Guidance and counseling, as a supplementary service to education, is seen as a 
luxury not a necessity. 

Resources, funds dnd support are being • withdrawn Trpm education, and 
especially from guidance/counseling. ^ * 

5* Guidance and counseling continue to plead for their place in the sinking sun and 
to fight for survival without a unifying principle or a plan for meeting future 
needs. . * 



Current Status of American Society 

1. The Industrial Society Is rapidly changing into an Information Society, 

2. This change is requiring a new^Jime-orientation which focuses on the future, 
j^ather than the present or the past. 

\ t ■ 

3. The khswledge explosion is bringing about a shift in values, beliefs, and views of 
feality. \This paradignri shift Is being described as a major transformation, a 
turning poiht in terms of , the human mind and spirit. 

4. The new knowledge and new visions hove profound implications for education— in 
what, when, how and why people learn; for guidance— in its role of providing 
appropriate and effective learning climates; and for counseling— in how people 

\* *~<ire helped. N > 

5. Demographic, economic, social/0^itical and technological trends are cauilng 
" discontinuous change to American society and posing both crises and opportuni- 
ties for education and guidance/counseling. 



Future Trends Related to Guidance'- 



\ 



I . The Information Explosion *x 

The new source of power Is not money in the>hands of a few but information 
in the hands of many. 
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Information It on economic entity' became It 'something to produce 
/and because people are willing to pay for It, •".<**;„.{ " ■ 

Education starts out In on America that was experience-rich and informa- 
tion-poor,' Tockiy America Is Information-rich, 

The amount of, Information that exists is almost always greater than the 
processing capacity of an Individual. 

To loom how to operate effectively In on Information-rich environment. 
Individuals must learn how to choose the information they receive and y& 

The interrelationship of information and values is crucial. 

Today's Information techno logy -from computer to coble tejevtsl 
bring about the new Information society, If was well underway - 
1950*$ (Naisbitt, 1982). ' 1 




In 1950 only about 17 percent of Americans worked in information ' job*. 
Now more than 60 percent do. 



Industry in America has become "brain-intensive" rather HKt^'caolfal- 
Iritenslve." 

We need to create a knowledge theory of value to reploce the old labor 
theory of value. , . ' 

- % New Information technologies will at first be applied to old industrial tasks, 
then, gradually, give birth to new activities, processes and products 
> (Naisbitt, 1982). 

• JWe have for the first time an economy based on a key resource that is not 
only renewable, but self-generating. Running out of it is not a problem, but 
* drowning In it is (Naisbitt, 1982). 



The New Vision of Reality 



A "paradigm shift" is occurring in people, whose new perspective will 
; trigger a critical contagion of change (Copra, 1982). '* 

General systems theory is symptomatic of this hew view. No longer is the 
world se.en as a blindptay of atoms, but rather as a great organization. 

Tfo^new paradigm use^q^pgcjer yiey/ of evolution and knowledge about the 
nature oj^pro^und gj^pge th<rt makes transformation of the human species 
seem, les& and le^^i^Sj^bable. 



- ^>HumanTsind to be. undergoing a major transformation that resembles 

* the kind of evolutionary" processes that have resisted in the emergence of 
new species* * * 



A new wtjy of thinking U r*>w needed tq d#qt with our present redlity, which 
h sensed tttore sensitively through intuition than by our eotnieify to oliseive 
\t**d to f^jvwi tibjc^tiv«|y (5«!k f 1983). 

* -» humor* mind «)nd If* evolution con he S-een u* Ijoth ft*? c«*J&e of the 

human predicament or*] a maons for Hi amelioration ($olk # |9{|3)%< s 

• * A* dominant p-orojdigm Is q basic way of perceiving, thinking, valuing and< 
- doing associafml-with q p^vri^iayv^Jati of ^iity (Harmon, 

The problem caiVt erncm*;*? thd ngw paradigm unlev* yog let ijo of the 

old* f \ -* 

Transformation is, literally, o forminy over, a festrwciuring. It is describe 
as "new seeing," The transformation of consciousness refers to the state? of 
being conscious of o<W* consciousness. 

Wtolo-Orain Knowing ) 

Most of our total mental activity #oes on outside of conscious awareness. If 
educators were to tafcc this finding tdflously, it ulano would create o 
minor revolution in c<*ucationJWhought and prop t ice (Harmon, 1982b)* 

An Important step in learning to be more productive and creative is 
removing barriers— which Include unconscious negative beliefs. 

The deliberate use of consciousncis-exponding techniques in education, only 
recently well unde^fifoy, is new in mass education. 

& 

Until recently, the voluntary control of autonomic functions was considered 
extraordinary; now it is an ability reodiiylfli earned by most people using 
btof<?edbock. / 

Within certain physical ond biological* constraints, tt rncy be that the only* 
limits on our abilities are our own beliefs and values (Harmon, ! 982b)* 

We "know* things unconsciously which we do not know consciously. 
Unconsciously one part of ourselves knows "how Jk> hide information ffcfrn 
other parts of ourselves* Similarly, one part of our muvds k tows how to 
retrieve information stored in memory— a feat not understood or accessible 
by the conscious mind^Horrnon, J982b)* \ " 

Studies, of biofeedback end, relaxation training yvith students have 
consistently indicated that it can increase self-esteem, reduce anxiety, 
foster an internal locus of control, and improve academic performance. 

Teochers and studenfs ikjxi guided imagery or visualization techniques 
effective for increasing /interest and involvement in classroom activities; 



• for improving learning, memory, and performance; ^nd for enhancing self- ; 

expression ; and creativity. 

* f ■ ■.''»■ - ■ ■ • ■ • ' ♦ ■ *• • 

"Discoveries, about the* nature of mind, unfortunately, have lieen like the 
slow-moving news of armistice. Many die needlessly on the battlefield, long' 
after the war is over" tferguson, 1980, p. 296). n ^ ~ 

- • "When the basic premises about the nature of the human mind undergo 
change— as seems to be happening in fhe scientific community and in the 
>* culture— then everything about education Js affected" " (Harman, 1982b, 

p. i d. ; : 

The Modern Workplace { / 

There is a job revolution beginning in America, a basic restructuring of the 
work environment (NaisBItt, 1982). . , j. 

There is a growing emphasis on the quality and meaningfulness of , work/life. 

There is much areater vertical involvement in decision making. ■/ 

Paid employment will no longer be a prerequisite for self-dignity. / 

There are new approaches to effective utilization of human ^nergy and 
competencies, such as flextime, part-time jobs, job sharing, skill banks, ad 
hoc assignments, and use of direct service volunteers. , / 

* * . . / 

Long established managerial patterns are being replaced by ihose that seek 
and reward entrepreneurial efforts. . , / • ■ , 

Decentralization is moving faster than centralization. / 4 



We are moving from the specialist who is soon obsolete to the generalist 
who can adapt.' ■ ■'■ j 

T)ie new leader is a facititator, not an order-giyer. 



The most important element of the excellent companies is an ability to be 
big and yet to act small at the same time. They/also encourage the entre- 
preneurial spirit among their people (Peters & Wdtermdn, 1982). 

We will restructure our businesses xvko smaller and smaller^units, more 
entrepreneurial units, more participatory unrts. ^ 1 

Networks offer what bureaucratic hierarchies can never deliver— the hori- 
zontal link. a 1 

In the network environment, rewards cbrrlp by empowering others, nah by 
climbing over them. ./ 
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In the new paradigm, work is a vehicle for transformation. ^The work- 
aholic, like on alcoholfc/is indiscriminate in his compulsion. He attempts 
-to find meaning* by working^ The individual with a vocation, on the other—, 
hand, finds meaningful, work. A vocation is not a job. It's an ongoing trans- 
formative relationship" (Ferguson, 1980, p. 343). 

Self-Help, Self-Determination Networks J 

There is the beginning of a significant shift in values from the administra- 
tion of large scale % enterprises and institutions to the notion 'small is 
* beautiful, 1 from material consumption to .voluntary simplicity/ from 
ecbnomic and technical growth to inner 'growth, and development (Capra, ' 
1982, p. 2^). L 

We are moving fronrran iostitutiortal help society to a self-help society. 

Self-help and mutual-help networks are becoming a powerful transformative 
force in America. About 15 million Americans now belong to networks in 
which people help each other deal with personal problems. 

i ? ■ 

The basic building block of society is shifting from the family to the i^divi- ( 
dual. ' . ' .< . ' 

"Each petson comes with his ovJh doctor insfd6" (Schweitzer). . 

- --Most illnesses are self-limiting. The primary i3sue in recovery is belief. 

- The new definition of health: Shared Enlightenment. 

- ^Together we can solve the problem.' ]t is our opponent, not ^ch other 1 * 
(Gandhi). 

S i 

We are moving from a politics of aggressive'leaders^wittv passive followers 
to leaders and followers engaged in dynamic relationships, affecting each 
other. 

We are moving from ^a choice between best interest* of the individual or 
community to a refusal to make that choice. Self-interest and community 
interest are seen as reciprocal. - 

Power is changing hands, from dying hierarchies to living networks. 

- It is in helping others that one is helped. * l \ 

"Much of life is self-fyffilling prophecy. The citizen who takes responsi- 
bility for his/her own self-awareness and self-determination wili^ecome 
visionary, energetic, and enduring" (Ferguson, 1980, p. 232). ( m 

• / - - . ; ^ 



..- Personal development has become the complement to job enrichment and a 
humpn workplace* <■ r" ■ * . 

"If. now, as polls and some educators are saying, the society prizes self- . 
f 'actualization above all *etee— how do yjou teach?^FprgUrSon, 1980, 'p. 285). 

> / ^ v • 

Multiple Options * / 

/ We are a multiple-option society ("31 Flavbrs"). We can turn outbacks on 
. ma§$ media and mass production. W& 'can buy whc2trw6 want, watch what 
we want, read whqt 4 we want, etc.. A n " • y 

. a ' I. f , v 

There are 752, different models of cars and trucks* sold in the United States, ^ 
and that's not cbunting choice of color. 

The "either/or" choices in the basic areas of family and wo^kriave exploded 
into£ rrTuititude ofjjkiighly individual arrangements and lifestyles. 

. ' I'The diversity jn-Am^ican households of the l^80 f s has become tf a Rubic's 
Q cube of complexity. And lifcfe Rubic's cube, the chances of getting it back 
, to its original* stat4 are practically nil" (Naisbitt, 1982,^ 233). 

The. employment; world is a buffet of multiple-options: part-time, ^flex- 
itime, working at home, working partly at home and partly at the office, job 
sharing, etc. A * , 

• Multiple-option characterizes the arts today, and architecture, and music. 

*■ ■> ' 

• The new interesfTn religion is multiple option. 

\ * « J-- 

There were 1,768 frozen foods introduced in the last five years. 

/ ; «T V , ■ , ' , 

We-fhay soon have 200 cable-TV channels. * ■ ' 

- We have moved from the myth of the melting pot to a ^celebration of 
cultural diversity. - 

High Tech/High Touch 4 ' 

rends durthq last *f 00 years (in high-tech development) I / 



increase in speed of travel b£ a factor cff 100 



'From Dede, 1978. . 



. . - -j ' . . . • N 

increase in control aver infectious disease by a factor of 1 00 

irtcr^aie in data handling speed by a factor of 1,000 . 

increase in power of weaponry by a factor of 1,060,000 

- increase in speed of communications b>ca factor of 10,000,000 

TMs % 100-year period contrasts' with approximately 8,000 years since / the 
development of agriculture (the beginning'of-historic sd??ieties) and 500,000 to 2 
million years since the first hunting tribes (tfW beginning of the human race). 



i / 
/ 
/ 
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Metaphor of this Crisis, (Jo emphasize its recency and rapidity) 

'Imagine 'the human race has been on ©6rth qnly one hc/ui;. 

59 minytes a^d 40 secon<ft into ^e* hour, agriculture was developed 

1/^ of a second ago, the Industrial Revolution began. 

>. * . * V 
The trends listed above occurred during the last I / 10 of a second. 



K 7 1 

The High-Touch Response* .. • * 

Wh^n it becornes easier to tommunicate with each other, easier to visit each 
other, and easier to annihilate each other, people begin to look more closely at N 
themselves and their relation to eqch other. 

The' more high-tech around us the more need for high-touch, 

r. * V ' 

For, the first timeriri civilization 'the^ "name of . the game" is people inter- 
acting with people. 

High-tech robots and high-touch quality circles are moving: into factories at 
the same time. The more robots, the more circles. 

The more high technology we put in our hospitals, the less we pre being born 



V there or dying there—and the more we are avoiding them in between. 



P 



The "technology of the computer, allows us to have a distinct and individually 
tailored arrangement with each of hundreds of individual employees or 
students. . ... • > 



2 From Naisbitt, 1982. 
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The utilization of electronic cottages will be very limited. People want to 
be with people. 

j " * ■ ■ m * 

The unlimited use of high-tech in energy, weaponry, and com{nunications is 
being resisted more and more by people protests. * • 

As* technology interrupts, or alters, our sgcial relationships we tend to 
either reject it or to find intensified human contact somewhere else. 

The old fears of the computer as a tyrant are being balanced by experiences, 
where the computer is acting as liberator, freeirfij^eople from a range of 
inhibiting restraints, * ■ i ^\ 

- ■ •/ 

High-tech interactive communication increases personal transactions geo-^ 
^ metrically; Some of the greatly increasing personal transactions will 

* undoubtedly go sour, resulting in more personal and legal conflicts. 

■ ■ • / > * <■ ■ s 

EM^GING TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 3 4 

♦ . ■ \ • * ■ s> • • 
Demography * • 

/ . ■ n, ; 

U. The number of children under age five will Increase almost 20 percent between 
77 1980-1985. „ ^ x 

2. A continuation of growing demand for pre-school education seems very probable. 

3. There could be a shortage of elementary schoolteachers in the^late 1980's. 

V Because of regional fluctuations in population, some schobl districts will^b^ 
coping with severe declines while others experience growth. 

5< Increases in two-income families and in divorce rates and separation are likely 
to create a demand for new school services. 4 ^ 



6.. Over the 1980-1994 period J college and university enrollment has been projected 
to drop by 1 .8 million. ^ 

7. v However,* because of economic change, needs for career mobility, and rapid 
technological developments altering job roles, the proportion of adults seeking 
higher education may grow.* 



vT — : — 

%rom Dede, 1981. 
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8. The demand fori adul t/rif or mal education (and educqtion^rthe.'elderly) is likely" 
to increase as changing' cultural patterns and family life impel, people to seek 

0 new coping and' actualization skills. ' •* 

9. In education, competition will take place arnong^the hurnap service .sectors f^r 
, . limited amounts /of funding.* ( , ^ 

10: Education will not have a stroc/g claim <jn social priorities in ferms of extra 
funding. \y s I ^ '• ' ■ 

Social/Political Forces m . , V 

I. Reliance on the advice of "experts" for mo,st social/economic decisions will 
become increasingly necessary?? yet citizens will resent making choices on the 
basi^of blind tryst. 

2 People Will tend to become conservative in their political orientation. . 

3. "Heightened value conflicts will occur between those who continue to, espouse a 
narrowly rational, high technology-based, materialistic "American Dream" and 
^ose/who proselytize for a shift to a more adaptive, ecological, spiritual 
lifestyle..' 0 ^ 

\. "Planning, leadership and self-renewal will become increasingly problematic for 
institutions, as responding to crises in the here -and now consumes greater, 
amounts of time and resources. / ' t «' 

J ' r - • 

5. Leadership will become very difficult in education. Multiple, continual problems 
will drain resources, and the strains which students experience in their lives will 
."make maintenance of traditional academic standards almost impossible. 
. • i ■ i ■ ■ ., <7 

Th6 Economy / -\ » ' 

,/ " • v t '.' 

.\Major shifts seem probable oveVthe next decade in the tiature of "the .work force 

and in needs for occupational retraining.- x • .'; 

2. The impact of high infldtioh/low economic growth on the funding of edu6atidn is 
'f* likely to be even more significant. . . * i . 

3. There may be as many as 21 million morja-woJkers In the U.S. by- 1990. . 

4. Employment^ II grow most substantially aHjpper skills levels and very/little at 
' lower skills levels. The seryie~e sectorj/vill experience the greatest/growth, 

while the farm sector and most middle management Jobs will decline. / • ^ 

5. All told, about half the Job roles listed in the Yellow Page* of. the/telephbne 
book wilMter dramatically over the next decade. 

, , ->j • . / .• ■ '■■;■'/ 

it » / 4/' . 



Ti m* r-ho wjP^ will create massiv^ needs for adult retrairrtrtg! 

7. A revision of the school curriculum will be required to refl^ctVhe "nevv basics" 
of this technological society (computer literacy; creativity, flexibility, and 
decision making given incomplejtejnformation). „ ' "j 

8. Demands for accountabi I ity and elid|erfce of competence will force Conservative 
decision making and the proliferation of paperwork to document performance. 

9. Academic freedom arid tenure will be seen -as luxuries by increasing numbers of(, 
taxpayers, -% ■". v • 



10.' A "temptation for federal policymakers' , will be to continue funding only 
jrrim^diafe-impact, targeted programs as a way of building constituent support 
for educational funding by Congress., 
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New information technologies will not only revolutionize the workplace but will 
also transform /the methods by which educational services are delivered. - 

• /''•»' ■ • •• : \ 

2. Educational devices will be adopted which provide instruction at a lower cost 
and allow types of instructional Interaction not possible before. Such devices 
include hand-h$d\computers, micro-computers, mainframe computers, computer 
networks; mass'ltelecommunications, qrfd interactive videodiscs. . ,i •• •. v 

3. Over the next decade, the curriculum will likely increasingly be divided into two 
parts, "education" and "training," with education being done exclusively by 

/ people but some training by machines. ^ 

4. 'Most curricula/ will be carefully) differentiated mixtures with training initially , 
" predominant, then ever-irvcreasing amounts of education being added. 

.5. This shift is likely to make possible much greater efficiency in learning. 

• \ v ' ' ' ' 

6. Educational devices have -the potential? to reshape both the delivery systems used 
*. '. to convey instruction and the subject matter of the traditional curriculum. 

ls . \ .. '. I 

7. These technologies may expand the pool of educational corisumers„beyond the 
traditional student population >to include very young children, recipjents of 
Industrial or professional training, the aged, adults engaged J n nonformal 
learning activities— in short, virtually everyone in society.' I . 
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WHERE S HOULD WE GO FROM HERE? 

This paper h^s briefly reviewed the past and the present and has taken a some-^ 
what closer look at future trends and developments. Eacfh one of you has your own 
past ai^d present and your own view of the future. - 1 j ^ 

"refids and developments in the past, such as industrialization^the Progressive 



Eduction Movement, 'Sputnik, student unrest, desegregation, civil rights, women's 
>tghts, and drug abuse, have caused crises and opportunities before. The degree to 
which" guidance/counseling responded to these opportunities partly tefls the story of 
the degree to whiph these services survived and* thrived.^ * 

/ The trends and developments of the future are again presenting crises and 
opportunities. However* a lot orf evidenced suggesting that these trends are much 
more profound in rtfagnitude and in rate. Big changes are cxrcurring, and they are 
fcurring fast. . . j . 

\ There are many possible futures for guidance/counseling, and many paths to g£t 
there. Which future does guidance/counseling want? And which path will we choose 
,to get there? Where is^the leadership to help point the way? 

* ! 

Which Way Will Counselors Go? • '.' 

What will counselors likely dp, what possible path "will they choose in the 
absence of strong, creqtivs, futures-oriented, risk-taking leadership? In a recent 
AACO Journal, Gilbert Wpenn (1983) said that counselors are - sensitive, caring 
persons skilled" in psychological assessment techniques, knowledgeable about the 
developmental characteristics of the client's age level and about the socioeconomic 
environments that Influence the client. "Counselors are also thought to be rather 
passive, accepting individuals who often work in situations where the rules and 
working conditions are determined by others" (p. 323). He says they often accept 
working expectations which reduce their effectiveness with only mild mutterings of 
discontent. 

There is seldom an aggressive and persistent attempt to change the 
attitudes of the critics or to improve the environments that Influence 
counsel ing^ effectiveness. (Wrenrl, 1983, p. 323) 

■ .V 
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Over 20 years ago Wrenn said, 



v. ; 

Counselors...tend to be security-oriented, in because they relate 
themselves more easily to the past than \p the future...jBirt safety for' 
the present may mean disaster for the future 1 . Counselors need to 
balance undue caution with a risk-taking ^orientation. (Wrerin, 1962, 
p. 109) ^ N ' . 



Wrenn's recommendations for counselors to engage in more future-oriented, risk- 
taking counseling 20 years ago was apparently no| well received. Today it may have 

become a requirement rather than a recommendation. Robert Theobold told us that' 

\ 

there is no riskless route into the future: We must choose which set of risks we wish 

■ \ 
to run. . \ 

Guidance and counseling personnel have survived and even grown during the 
Iqst |20 years while "playing ?t safe." However, as observed by Tammenen and Miller 
in \%Q: \ 

Faith, hope and charity have characterized the American attitude 
toward guidance programs — faith in their effectiveness, hope that they 
can meet important if not always clearly specified ne^ds, and charity 
in not demanding more evaluative evidence that the faith and hope are ^ 
justified. (California SDE, 1982, p. 3) \ 

The current economy has madeihat attitude no longer possible. Counseling Is 
at a crisis point. "In my more than SO years In the field, I have never seen the entire 
profession as vulnerable as it is 'now" /Wrenn, 1983, p. 323). Mild mutterings of 
discontent are to be, expected. Even wild screams of aAger may be heard. However, 
It's what we do, not what we say, that will make a difference. It's time to do some- 
thing. Something strong, creative and futures-oriented. Evdn something risky. 
"Most people fail because...they do not wake up and see when they stand at a fork In 
the road and have to decide" (Fromm)* 

The leaders of the guidance and counseling profession need to wake up, see the 
fork In the road, and decide which way we should go from here! 

The future does not exist. \ 

It must be invented.' 

It will be invented by someone. 
We have only tvyo choices. Plan.' Or be planned for. If we choose to plan, leaders 
will need to instill in others: 
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1. Knowledge that there is a problem. 

2. A vision of what is desirable. 

3. A belief that the vision con be achieve^ 

4. ' Tools to bring it about. * ' 

/ '■ " ' 

A Call for Leadership / 

Following are some ideas/some inspirations, and some suggestions for leaders 

who want "to instill in others.,.": 
. I. Knowledge that there is a problem 

Organizations don't fail because they can't solve their problems. They 
fail because they won't see their problems. (John Gardner) 

* Of course, you say, everyone knows guidance has a problem. The difficulty 
comes in identifying what the problem is. It is of little hdp, however, to continue to / 
debate the history of the/ past or to argue about the mistakes of the present. What is 
important now is to looj< ahead to the future to see whaHs needed. This is what is 
meant by "learning from the future." , ' 

The real problem is: Guidance/counseling needs to change. But this problem 

itself presents problems: * <r 

Faced with the choice between changing and proving, that there is no 
need to do so, almost everyone gets busy 6h the proof. 

\ (John K. Galbraith) 

Left to their own devices, most people will stay' the same. 

(Gerald Plagot) 

Counselors are also thought to be rather passive, accepting Individuals 
who often work In situations whero the rules and working conditions are 
determined by others. (Wronn, 1983, p. 323) 

Guidance leaders are faced with the problem of leading counselors to change . * * , 
when people, In general, don't want to change, and counselors, In particular, are not 
the typo to detcrmlrie assertively their own fate. 

The first big nSotlvatlon for change Is a dissatisfaction with the status quo. 
However, many people will stay dissatisfied and even stop complaining If they don't 
have a vision of what would bo better and a belief that If Impossible to get there. 
NjTheroforo, guidance/counseling leaders must quickJ^K/elop and present the vision, 
the belief and the tools! > 
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2. A vision of whot is desirable 

Individuals'are like light bulbs seeking a socket: we need the electric 
current of a doctrine to make our lives light up and glow. (Eric Hoffer) 

Probably the most compelling need of guidance and counseling right now is for 
something to "turn us on. 11 Guidance leaders must step forward with this doctrine, 
this guidance goal, this image to strive for, 

Peters and Waterman, in their new best seller In Search of Excellence (1982), 
found that the prime leadership role of successful managers in excellent companies 
was the process of shaping culture. The leader "is the creator of symbols, ideologies, 
language, beliefs, rituals and myths" 4^. 104). They quote Warren Bennis speakingof 
the primacy of image and metaphor: 

If I were to give off-the-cuff advice to anyone trying to institute 
change, I would say: How clear is the metaphor? How is that under- 
stood? 'How much energy are you devoting to it? (p. 105) 

Bennis goes on to say that it is not so much the articulation of goals about what 
we should be doing that creates new practice. It's the Imagery, that creates the 
understanding, the compelling moral necessity that the new way Is right. 

Imagine a future society In which the human side of our knowledge and values 
is at least equal to the technical side. It would be the mission of these new 
guidance/counseling leaders to advocate, promote, encourage and advance this side 
of society's development into the future. , 

3. A belief that the vision can be achieved 

The kind of leadership that Ts called for Is what Peters and Waterman call 
transformative, I.e., leaders who change the course of events, who launch 
enterprises. This Is to differentiate from transactional leaders, who run enterprises 
and get things done through structure and organization. In other words, charismatic 
leaders arc called for, not operational leaders. 

This Is not to say that the human side of future development does not need 
operational managers. These kinds of leadors already exist. Many guidance and 
' counseling activities now In operation promote high touch, consciousness develop- 
ment, voluntary self-regulation, and/or the holistic approach. These managers and 
practitioners need motivation and reinforcement to continue toward their goal. 
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This kind of leadership not only creates the vision, imoge, and symbols but also 
the belief necessary to reach the vision. It's the leadership that creates the compel- 
ling morol necessity that the goal is not only possible but worth working for. 

If you think the importance of image oqd belief is being overstated, consider 

this: 

Your imoge of the future is the most significant determinant of your 
decisions in the present. 

or this: 

It may be, within certain physical and biological constraints, that the only 
limits to our abilites arc our own beliefs and values. (Harmon, 1982b, 
p. 6) 



4. Tools to bring it about ' 

One who has a hammer treats the whole world as if it were a nail. 

(Maslow) 

It is our temptation to see the solution to future problems only in terms of 
current tools. However, new problems may require new solutions and new tools. 

Guidance leaders will want to become aware of old, current, and new tools that 
will effectively lead us to the new Imoge, new dream, new guldonce goal of the 
future. This again will- require us to take off our "blinders" of dogma, theory, turf, 
and pet practices. It's hard to be creative when you already "know the answer." 

Guidance leaders may even need to look into other fields, other disciplines; 
give up previous taboos; learn completely new skills; and give away some of their 
expertise. Guidance leaders will need to bo Inventive, willing to borrow, and willing 
to give away. 

The H. B. McDaniel Foundation, which commissioned the writing of this paper, 
Is sponsoring a project which will attempt to collect ideas, suggestions, visions, 
beliefs, tools, concepfs or any successful practices which are putting some weight on 
the human side of the rush Into the future* Regional conferences of ACES will also 
be discussing potential new roles for counselors and counselor educators. 
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/' This gaper has suggested that education and guidanjbe/counjjeling both need to 
change. The present crisis is d critical time for counseling/ and counselors. The 
trends vtoich have led us info the Information Society are leading to a paradigm shift 
of values, beliefs, thinking 'and doing.. This , new' shift is essentially a 

"gyidance/counselingV point of view. * , 

* • .".'*- 

What is needed in this "time of parenthesis" is str.png, creative, futures- 
oriented, risk-taking leadership from counselors to turn^the crisis into opportunity. 
This may* be the "turning pcftnt" for our profession. 
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buildIng on the past-a challenge for the future 

; Robert 0. Stripling 




The Western world has inherited a rich and stimulating culture that has 
taught us much about the dignity of human life and our responsibility to ,. 
other human beings. We have afso inherited great problems such as 
poj/erty, war, and pollution. Counselor educators are facing the ques- 
tion of how to draw upon our rich heritage and our already considerable 
progress to design the most effective counselor training programs for 
/the counselors of tomorrow. We are called upon to commit ourselves 
to a rigorous examination of counselor education in the next year and 
to use* the papers from the Flagship Conference to make recommenda- - 
tions that will improve all aspects of counselor education and training. f * 



We of the Western world^have" Inherited a rich and stimulating culture. Our 



Judeo-Christian faith has^ provided a fertile environment in which to explore the 
place of woman and man in our universe. This environment has stimulated profound 
ideas about the dignity of hujnan life. We now recognize the importance of the 
individual's spiritual, mental, and physical growth. Our rich culture has also 
nourished a deep sense of responsibility concerning other human beings. We are 
gradually beginning to gain insights about the oneness of the universe. More and 
more we realize that the ultimate destiny of human life is tied not only to other life 
but also to the physical aspects of our universe^ 

Woman and man's search for the meaning of life, for self-identity, and for 
direction JigsjDeen guided by the. Jewish and Christian writers of the Old and New 
Testaments. From Socrates we have inherited methods of both teaching and, 
learning. We must realize, however, that the Socratic method of teaching is not 
without risk. After a fourth-grade teacher had talked to her class about Socrates 
and the world in which he lived, she asked the students to write a story. One wrote: 
"Socrates was a great man. He went around asking questions. They poisoned him." 



Robert 0. Stripling is Distinguished Service Professor, Emeritus, at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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We have also been influenced greatly by the- transcendental poets of the 
nineteenth century, 'their creative minds have helped us perceive more clearly the 
transcendental laws of the universe. Some aspects of . human life transcend our frail 
bodies: love, spirituality, truth. These truths, while a part of humankind, go beyond 
our physical selves and tie us into a oneness with the universe. 

Today we are learning more about the culture of the East. We are beginning to 
grasp the significance of meditation in the development of human potential. Eastern 
culture is helping us understand more dearly how we can train our minds to control 
our physical responses. , Humankind has the capacity to transcend the dualism of 
mind-body.» We are beginning\o perceive the relationships between our biological, 
sociological, and psychological selves. 

Even as we speak of the richness of our cultural heritage, if we are realistic, 
we cannot ignore some of the less attractive aspects of our world: poverty, war, the 
arms race, worldwide pollution. It is possible that we have reached a critical period 
in history^ where time is running out and we must at least lay a foundation for the 
solution of our' ^ft ms - Consequently, as practicing counselors, 'supervisors, and... 
counselor educatoW we have a two-fold mission. First, we must use our 
accumulated wisdom as world citizens to, help solve the great problems of our age. 
Second, we must provide our fellow citizens with counselor preparation programs and 
with counseling, guidance, and personnel serv/fces which combine the best of the past 
with the best of today's age of information and- communication. / . 

Guidance and counseling, as formal services, are children of the twentieth 
century. These services did not stem from the discovery of a deep need in human 
development. Rather, they were created to meet the manpower demands of the 
industrial revolution and the urbanization of our society. In this respect, counseling 
and guidance, like all .other professions, has grown out of societal needs. While 
society has identified needs to be met- by different professional groups, the responsi- 
bility for determining the quality of professional services^ rests with the leaders 
within each profession. Thus, as leaders in the counseling, guidance, and personnel 
profession, we must be diligent in our efforts to. improve the quality of both prepara- 
tion and services. / 

In vocational guidance, we have moved from the early concepts of Parsons to 3 a 
model for career development which embraces the life span of mankind. We have 
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ropved from the trait theories of human behavior to fhe self-psychologies of the last 
half-eentury ancj to the transpersonal psychologies of the -W^O's. In like manner, we 
bave broadened a single model of counseling to include a number of approaches for 
dealing with the.needs of clients. ^ 

Counselor education, as a specialty in graduate education, developed under the 
leadership of U.S. Office of Education personnel during the late 1 930's and early 
I940's. State supervisors of guidance services were the first advocates for the 
installation of couhselor education programs in state colleges and universities. In 
these early days counselor education faculty in many institution^ were funded either 
* completely or in part from U.S. Office of Education funds. 

. Counselor education programs were designed originally to prepare guidance and 
counseling personnel to work in secondary schools, an emphasis which stemmed from ^ 
earlier ideas of matching people to jobs. It was not until the I950's that any serious I 
consideration was given nationally to the preparation of elementary school 
counselors. This was a slow development which did not get under way until the 
I960's. \ ' 

During this same period, college and university student personnel specialists 
were developing professional preparation programs and were being recognized as' 
important professionals within the higher education community. During the last two 
decades counselor education graduates have moved into many new settings such as 
mental health clinics, hospitals, and centers for senior citizens. * 

In the last fifty years, then, we have progressed from a U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion-dominated curricula for counselor education to standards set by the profession 
for the preparation of counseling and guidance personnel for all settings. Our 
progress during the last half . century has been remarkable. We have achieved a great 
deal in a minimum of time. While there is much yet to be accomplished, we should 
not fail to appreciate the considerable progress we have made in the development of 
counselor education. 

We are meeting here, today, in 1983, in the setting of the "World, of 
Tomorrow, 11 to determine what shall be our next steps in improving the quality of 
counselor education. The question is: How can we draw upon our past— our rich 
heritage and our already noteworthy progress— to design the most effective and 
useful counselor education, programs for those who will provide counseling, guidance, 
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[and' personnel services during the remainder of this century and during the first two 
decodes of "the tw^nty-f I rst century? ^ 

We have often heard the admonfshment that those who forget the past are 
doomed to repeat It. We are challenged by the realization that we will succeed in 
improving the quality of counselor/education only if we are' wise enough" to select 
from the past what is worth saying and building upon. Out of our accumulated 
wisdom we must make choices and commitments. 

' This conference has brought us to a critical point in our own professional 
development, as well as in /the development of the counseling, guidance, and 
personnel profession. We are^entering an age of information and communication. We 
are confronted with technological developments which are changing rapidly the way 
we learn, live, and communicate with each other-global developments that have 
profound implications forour future and the future of succeeding generations^ 

As professionals, We cannot ignore the, computer age' or, if you choose, the age 
of information and communication. We must confront it. We must call upon our 
accumulated wisdom /to help us understand; how we can use computers and other 
communication techniques to improve the quality of human development. 

We must put /aside our own biases and prejudices about counselor preparation. 
We do not -have : the luxury of time. The papers presented to us during this 
conference have/ called to our attention the rapidity of change in both local and 
worldwide environments?*^*" 

While this conference is concerned with changes in counselor preparation 
during the next five years, we must recognize that those who receive basic prepara- 
tion now will be counseling for the rest of this century and perhaps for two decades 
into the twenty-first century. 

During' this conference many ideas have been presented which must be 
considered as we revise counselor preparation. Among these are the following: 

f. Rod McDavis has told us that in less than twenty years 30 per cent of the 
population of several of our states will be members of ethnic minority groups. In less 
than a hundred years whites will be a minority group in America. New technologies 
such as satellite communication, space travel, and computer science have brought 
countries and people closer together. We are moving rapidly toward a one-world 
society. 
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' 2. Because of the worldwide displacement and the n)gbility,of peojhe, hundreds 
of community throughout the Unlted<f> tates are already, pfotpiypes of one-world 
societies. This mixture, of ethnic groups at the local community level will accelerate :i 
during the next few decades. 

3. While the. counseling and v guidance profession Is not retreating from a 
commitment to prepare counselors and other guidance and personnel specialists for 
educational settings, we must recognize that graduates of counselor education 
programs ate being_ employed in many nontraditional settings: \hospitals, health 
centers, mental health clinics, homes for senior citizens, business and Industry. Less 
than ten ipev cent of our graduates are being employed by elementary and secondary 
schools. 

4. Through preservice and inservice education counselors are becoming aware 
of many new techniques to assist individuals to understand, themselves better and to 
enhance the quality of their lives. Both practicing counselors and preseryice 
counselor education majors realize the critical need for expanding basic preparation 
in counselor education. 

5. Counselor education must meet the challenge of the age of information and 
communication. Counseling professionals must learn .how to utilize computers and 

* other technological advancements to enhance human understanding, development, 
and living. * J 

Let me suggest that we commit ourselves to a rigorous examination of 
counselor education ^during the next twelve months. The papers of this conference 
wil be discussed- at the ACES regionaj meetings in the Fall of 1983 and should be 
broadly disseminated. Selected topics from this conference and from the ACES 
regional meetings will be selected for presentation at the 1984 AACD convention. 
Out* of discussions at the convention, specific recommendations should emerge which 
can be used to improve all aspects of counselor preparation, including both 
preservice and inservice education. V — 

members of this Flagship Conference, it is you who will determine, to a 
great extent, the success of this important undertaking. I have every confidence in 
/your ability to meet this challenge. 
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